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GOETHE’S EPICRAMS FROM VENICE-790.) 
IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 





Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this little book will tell. 





XXXvVII, 


SipEwarps thy neckis inclined. Isthat any wonder? It often 
Bears thee entire. Thou art light, heavy alone to thy neck. 
As for myself, I rather admire this slanting position: 


Never was neck bent down under a lovelier load. J.O. 





ALBONI AT BRUSSELS. 


Ir is a very long time since any artiste met with so 
wonderful a success as Alboni in Brussels. Her triumph 
last night was as brilliant, spontaneous, unanimous, and 
enthusiastic as any triumph ever witnessed. The audience, 
who filled the Salle de la Monnaie, seemed to be seized with 
one of those Italian /furores that induces Neapolitan audiences 
to recal their favorite singers a dozen times in the same 
evening. Every morceau sung by Alboni was encored; she 
was tecalled again and again; every bonquet in the house 
was thrown at her feet, and they fell round her like hail. 
The pit was.as the rolling billows of a strong sea, and the 
theatre appeared like a garden strewed with flowers under the 
goddess of Melody. 

The extraordinary success of Alboni last night, enthusiastic 
as it was, was a deserved success, for Alboni possesses an 
unexceptionable talent as well as a wondrous voice ; Nature 
has richly endowed her, and Art has not kept its wonders 
from her ; Alboni’s voice has remarkable power, extent, and 
volume, with a wonderful equality throughout, and a softness 
so delicious that Art has been robbed by Nature of its most 
difficult and generally hidden secrets. Clever vocalists are 
often greatly applauded for the manner in which they over- 
come difficulties; the anxious audience, when the perilous 
passages have been correctly executed, shout with delight. 
With Alboni it is quite different, on hearing her it seems as if 
nothing is so easy as to sing; difficulties vanish before her ; 
it appears as if she never required practice to render herself 
perfect, and if the rondo from the Cenerentola had never 
existed, she would have improvised on it as if it were the 
easiest and most natural thing in the world. 

During the time Alboni was executing this wonderful rondo, 
the Salle presented to the observer an extraordinary appear- 
ance. Twenty times the applause was on the point of burst- 
ing forth, and twenty times did everybody stop from applauding, 
so that they miglit listen and not lose one note of this shower 
of melody, which fell sometimes in murmurs, and sometimes 
as if it would burst the lips of the divine cantatrice. Every 
face expressed the height of happiness: then, the last note 
over, there was a thunder of applause, which echo répeated 
over and over again,—and Alboni, recalled, repeated the 
rondo,—and recalled again she received an ovation of bouquets. 





The three morceaux, the one from Semiramide, that from 
La Cenerentola, and that from Lucrezia Borgia, met with 
equal success, augmented however each time by the fire of 
increased ‘enthusiasm, The couplets of Orsini in the 
Lucrezia are but as a song; nevertheless, how many grand 
arias would we not give for one song rendered with such 
grace, such charm, by a voice so harmonious, so beautiful, by 
a voice that captivates and enchants you like that of Alboni! 





MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Henri Panorka, another excellent and well-known musi- 
cian, has taken up his residence in Manchester, since the revo- 
lutionary outbreaks on the continent, which, among other 
benefits they have conferred on the world, have placed’ art 
and artists of every kind in such a plight that it is nearly 
impossible for art to flourish, or for artists to live. The pre- 
sence of Panofka, whose experience in all practical matters is 
as remarkable as his acquaintance with the principles of the 
art, is likely to be of great benefit to music in Manchester, 
whose resources, and be it added, whose strong love for music 
(as the numerous societies can prove), give it a place only 
second to London among musical cities. In a communication 
recently addressed to the Revue et Gazette Musicale of Paris, 
Panofka has already given indications of the interest he is 
likely to take in the progress of the art at Manchester. As 
the letter has been reprinted in the Manchester Guardian, I 
avail myself of the translation of that journal, which will save 
me a great deal of trouble and do just as well for your pur- 
pose. It is as follows :— 

“Music aT THe CxreTHAM ScuooL.—The Gazette Musicale of Paris 
contains a letter from Manchester, by M. Henri Panofka, who gives the 
following interesting account of the progress made by the scholars of the 
Chetham School, in the practice of music :—‘‘ You scarcely expected any 
musical correspondence from a city famous for its immense manufactories, 
its European trade, and its vicinity to Liverpool, that splendid port, half 
American from its incessant communications with the new world; and 
yet, I have to tell you of an establishment which has struck me as one of 
the most singular of musical curiosities. Mainzer, who is establishing 
singing schools hereon the model of those at Edinburgh, which have won 
for him the gratitude of Scotland, invited me to accompany him to an 
orphan institution, founded by Mr. Chetham in the seventeenth century. 
The director of the establishment wishing to afford Mainzer some idea of the 
singing studies of the boys, had invited him for the hour of dinner 
(noon), after which we were to hear some pieces performed by the 
scholars. On entering the old building, we could easily recognise in it 
the great architectural epoch, which has produced so many eternal 
monuments, left untouched by time and revolutions. In the immense 
refectory we found 110 boys, from ten to fifteen years old, employed in 
eating their “pie,” of which the excellent odor was very tempting to the 
visitors themselves, who took no share in the meal. Before and after 


dinner they chant a prayer, accompanied by the organ, and scarcely have 
they uttered the last note, when each carries his plate to the kitchen, as 
clean as before dinner, so well is the “ pie” to their liking, The organist 
then preludes, and the singing master, who is cnly one of the over- 
lookers of the establishment, dressed in a white jacket, orders his pupils 





to be silent, and then, book in hand, begins with a loud voice the theme 
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of a song in two parts. We were pretty well satisfied with the singing, 


as far as correctness and spirit were concerned, but regretted the want of 


light and shade, which forms the true charm of all musical execution. 
We did not conceal from the director that with such materials much 
might be done, and that nothing was wanting but truly musical superior 
direction. We were preparing to leave the institution, when the director 
requested us to enter the court, in order to hear some military music 
executed by the children. What was our surprise at beholding some 
forty of these youngsters, in long dark blue frocks, thick shoes, and flat 
caps, a dress more Chinese than European, and worthy of being portrayed 
by the pencil of Gavarni. Four-and-twenty of them had little flutes (like 
fifes), and formed the main body of the band: three held trombones in 
their hands, and three small ophicleides; six cornets & piston, @ saxe 
horn, three drums, a great drum, bells, and cymbals, completed this 
orchestra of gnomes. They were silent and serious, awaiting the 
signal of their leader, who was again the overlooker, in a white jacket, 
with a cornet a piston. It was, in fact, a curious thing, to hear a mili- 
tary march, with such instruments, played with extraordinary ensemble 
by forty lads, and that too in a city supposed to be exclusively occupied 
with commerce. Our pleasure was so great, that we requested several 
pieces might be played again, and the last was executed while marching 
in order, the scholars making a turn round the yard, as is usual at mili- 
tary reviews. How I regretted then that I could not draw, in order that 
I might send you the oddest of caricatures. How I should have liked to 
have been able to furnish Gavarni with one of those studies, at once gro- 
tesque and touching, of which he would have made a masterpiece. But 
I don’t renounce the hope of sending you a little sketch, which Gavarni 
will add to the admirable musical caricatures which the subscribers of the 
Gazette Musicale received three years since. The boys, rejoicing at having 
obtained so great a success, expressed their gratitude to us by a last 
piece—a Scotch reel; and we congratulated the director on having at- 
tained such fortunate results. He perfectly understood our observations 
respecting the immense advantages which a real musical education would 
have for the future prospects of the scholars, of whom several are as well 
organised as possible for music; but their developement is impossible, 
without the assistance of professors capable of guiding individual 
capacities.” 

Last night one of the “undress” gentlemen’s concerts 
took place at the magnificent concert-hall. which is a glory to 
Manchester and a reproach to London. The orchestra played 
a symphony in D, by Haydn, and Mozart’s first in C, the 
overtures to Der Freischutz, Fidelio, and Stradella (Flotow) ; 
Mr. Royal played a flute solo, and Miss Matthews and Sig. 
Paltoni sang some vocal pieces. There are evidently great re- 
sources in this society, but they sadly want development, and 
with such a performance as that of last night the exclusive sys- 
tem adopted by the directors appears somewhat overstrained. 
At my leisure I shall have more to tell you about music in Man- 
chester in general ; for the present I leave it to your usual 
excellent but rather too lenient correspondent. Mr. Seymour, 
whose name must be familiar to you, was once the leader and 
conductor of the Gentlemen’s Concerts. What I have seen 
and heard of music in Manchester has interested me greatly ; 
immense things may be done with such means, and such a 
real, oraffected, love for the art as appears to exist, the presence 
of Charles Hallé and Panofka will, if I be not mistaken, assist 
materially in forcing Manchester up to the high position 
it should long ago have ovcupied in art matters. 

To speak of lighter things, some singing clowns, who style 
themselves ey Ethiopian Serenaders,” are here, and give per- 
formances, at the Free Trade Hall. in conjunction with Juba, 
a dexterous mountebank. One Pell increases the noise of the 
accompaniment by playing on the marrowbones. You will be 
pleased to learn that Mr. Howard Glover’s English opera 
speculation was very successful. D. 





MUSIC AT RUCBY. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


A Serxection from Handel’s oratorio, the Messiah, fol- 
lowed by a miscellaneous act, was performed in the Great 


tinguished patronage of the Earl of Denbigh, the Earl Howe, 
the Right Hon. Lord Leigh, Sir Grey Skipworth, Bart., Sir 
Theophilus Biddulph, the Marchioness of Queensbury, Captain 
Washington Hibbert, the Rev. Dr. Tait, and the masters of 
Rugby School. The principal performers were the Misses 
Williams, Mr. Pearsall, and Mr. Machin. Mr. Caunter and 
Mr. Allen from Lichfield, with a body of chorus singers, ren- 
dered much service in the choral department ; the room was 
filled with fashion and beauty of the town and neighbourhood. 
The selection contained the first and second parts of the 
Messiah. Mr. Pearsall sang the opening recitative and air, 
“Comfort ye my people,” in the most chaste and beautiful 
style, which called forth great applause. Mr. Machin’s fine 
bass voice told well in ‘‘ The people that walked in darkness,” 
and Miss M. Williams gave those choice little recitations, 
“There were Shepherds,” &c., in the most charming manner 
possible. That exceedingly spirited and fine air, ‘ Rejoice 
greatly,” Miss A. Williams executed in a manner which called 
forth the most enthusiastic applause from all parts of the 
room. We may be allowed to remind this gifted lady, that it 
was taken much too fast. ‘He was despised,” so great a 
contrast to the preceding, gained equal honors for her sister. 
The recit. and air, ‘“‘ Thy rebuke,” a composition of surpassing 
merit, Mr. Pearsall gave with great skill. Miss M. Williams 
rendered most delicately, ‘‘ But thou didst not leave ;” as also 
the charming little air, ‘‘ How beautiful are the feet.” Mr. 
Machin was admirable in ‘‘‘ Why do the nations?” and 
highly deserved the applause he received: as did also Mr‘ 
Pearsall in that astonishing air, ‘Thou shalt dash them.” 
The chorus did their duty nobly, concluding with that prince 
of chorusses, the ‘‘ Hallelujah.” 

The miscellaneous Selection commenced with Weber’s ex- 
quisite quartett, ‘Over the dark blue waters,” in which all 
the principals were engaged; it is needless to say, it was ad- 
mirably performed. Mr. Pearsall’s reading of Lover's beau- 
tiful song, ‘‘The four-leaved shamrock,” was a perfect gem 
and rapturously received. Miss M. Williams much delighted 
the company by substituting the ‘‘Old Soldier’s Daughter,” 
by Knight, for ‘Lo li lascio.” Mr. Machin gave Loder’s 
song, “ Philip the Falconer,” in a very finished manner. A 
very charming duet by the Miss Williams, ‘‘ Swiss Maidens,” 
received the most rapturous applause. Then followed Weber's 
grand scena, ‘‘O, ’tis a glorious sight!” which, by-the-by, 
should have changed places with Mr. Pearsall’s first song: 
the singer, however, gave it, (although so late) very effectively. 
‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” arranged as a glee, gave infinite de- 
light. Miss Williams enraptured the audiencé in her song, 
“T dare not sing!” There were many encores: so delighted 
were the assembly, that they would have had a repetition of 
every piece, had it not been for the consideration of the 
arduous duties each artist had performed. ‘‘ God save the 
Queen !”” concluded the evening’s entertainment, with which 
the company appeared highly delighted. We must not con- 
clude this notice without offering our best thanks to Mr. 
Walker, the resident professor of music, for the great skill 
exhibited in the accompaniment of the whole of the music, 
which was performed with consummate taste and judgment, 
also for the great treat thus afforded, trusting it will not be 
long before he again provides another treat. 





LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(From an occasional Correspondent.) 
THE committee of this Society gave an entertainment on 
Thursday, the 12th inst., at the London Tavern, to their con- 





School Room, Rugby, on Tuesday evening last, under the dis- 








ductor, Mr. Joseph Surman, to express to him their confidence 
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in his talent and ability, and their appreciation of his exertions 
in forming and conducting the London Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety. The dinner was served in Messrs, Bathe and Breach’s 
best style, and a party, consisting of the committee and their 
friends, supported the president, the Rev. George Roberts, 
who was in the chair. After the cloth was removed, several 
ladies joined the. company. Mr. Jolly (the organist of the 
Society) presided at the piano, superintending the voluntary 
musical arrangements of the ladies and gentlemen. 

The President, in proposing the health of Mr. Surman, drew 
a rapid sketch of his early connection with sacred music, 
and the share which he had taken in establishing the Sacred 
Harmonic Society with eminent success, until the late rup- 
ture between the Society and himself. Mr. Surman’s 
friends considered, after his dismissal, that the resources he 
possessed ought not to be idle; they believed there would be 
ample room for the existence of two Sacred Harmonic Socie- 
ties, and they presumed, prophetically, that the Sacred Har- 
monic Society would soon take up a new position, and would 
leave to the London Sacred Harmonic Society the task of 
presenting to the public the oratorios of the great masters of 
sacred music as they have been accustomed to hear them. 
With these considerations they had formed the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society, a society which, in six months, had obtained 
a guarantee for its permanency. It must have been gratifying 
to Mr. Surman to see his private and professional friends thus 
supporting him by their countenance and talent, and under 
his auspices as conductor, the committee had no fear of 
success. He then proposed in eulogistic terms the health of 
Mr. J. Surman, with their best wishes for his health and pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Surman acknowledged the honour done to him, assur- 
ing the committee how greatly he felt their kind appreciation 
of his services, and that no exertion on his part should be 
wanting to justify the good opinion and expectation they had 
formed of him. He believed there was room enough for 
both the Sacred Harmonic Society and the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and he trusted they might both flourish 
and exercise a wholesome influence over the public taste ; for 
his part, he was confident that such societies were greatly 
required; and he believed, also, the public would support a 
society devoting itself to the performance of sacred oratorios, 
after the manner in which they had been for so many years 
accustomed to listen to them. He could not but feel that in 
all his trials and difficulties the event of to-day was a great com- 
pensation, and he could not doubt that the success which had 
attended his first efforts would accompany him to the last. 

Other toasts were proposed in the course of the evening, 
after which the company separated at a late hour, delighted 
with the proceedings of the day. 





SONNET. 
NO, CVI. 
ANAMNESIS. 
Ipty thou art reclining by the stream, 

Thy soul absorbed by its soft murmuring sound, 

Till in that murmur accents thou hast found, 
Which like a voice from some old country seem ; 
And as at morning melts away a dream, 

So vanishes to nothing all around. 

To that one utt’rance are thy senses bound, 
Through which strange meaning bursts—a fitful gleam. 
Is all an idle fancy? Is it not 

A voice from some forgotten fatherland 

That falls in broken accents on thine ear ? 

Oh ! listen—though the voice be now forgot, 
Thou mayst at last those accents understand, ° 
And shape them into a discourse most clear. 


N.D, 








WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART, 
(Translated from the German.) 





BOOK I. 


OF THE ORIGIN OF ART, AND THE CAUSES OF ITS DIFFERENCE IN 
DIFFERENT NATIONS. 





CHAP. I. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 661.) 





XV. Tuts is not the place to make objections against 
myself, which are difficult to answer; I must, however, 
imagine that the same thoughts will strike many of my 
readers. When, for instance, a beetle, as an emblem of the 
sun, is carved on obelisks, and is seen on the arched side both 
of Egyptian and Etrurian stones, (a) we might conclude that 
the Etrurians took this emblem from the Egyptians, and this 
makes it probable that they borrowed art from them also. It 
must, indeed, appear strange to us that such a contemptible 
insect has been a sacred symbol to this one nation, and, as it 
appears, to the other also; and one might conjecture that even 
the Greeks have attached some particular notion to the beetle. 
For though when Pamphos, one of the oldest poets, envelopes 
his Jupiter in horse-dung, this might be interpreted as an 
image of the presence of the Deity in everything however 
mean, it seems to me that this ignoble image may be taken 
from the chafer, which wallows and lives in horse-dung. How- 
ever, not to analyse any farther this unpleasant image, I will 
admit that the Etrurians have borrowed it from the Egyptians. 
It may, however, have been communicated by some special 
means, without any necessity of travelling through Egypt, 
which, as I have said, was not allowed to foreigners at the time 
now under consideration, With art the case is different, for 
that cannot be learned except by drawing after its works. 

XVI. The opinion of some Greek writers already mentioned 
even, if all agreed, that art came to them from the Egyptians, 
will not be regarded as an evidence of truth by those who 
know the natural taste of man for everything foreign—a taste 
from which the Greeks were no more free than the rest of 
mankind. Even the inhabitants of Delos pretended that their 
river, the Inopus, flowed from the Nile in Egypt beneath the 
sea, and broke out among them in a new spring, 

XVII. Against the common opinion might be cited the 
different customs of the artists of the three nations of which 
we speak ; since we know that among the Etrurians and the 
oldest Greeks the inscription was on the figure itself, while 
this is never found in the Egyptian works (b) where the hiero- 
glyphics are upon the socle and the pillar, which serves as a 
support to the figures. Needham attempted to prove the 
contrary from a head of blackish stone (c) which is in the 
royal palace at Turin, and bears engraven on all parts of its 
face some unknown signs, which in his opinion were Egyptian 
letters and similar to the Chinese. But the T: sin head has 
not the least resemblance to other Egyptian neads, and is 
made of a kind of slate, called ‘‘Bardiglio.” It must, there- 
fore, be regarded as an imposition (d). 

XVIII. Science, as it progressed with time, taught the 
Etrurian and Grecian artists to leave the first stiff and im- 
moveable forms to which the Egyptians adhered, and were 
forced to adhere, and to express different actions in their 
figures. But as science precedes beauty in art, and being 
founded on correct, strict rules, must begin to teach with ac- 
curate and impressive definiteness, the drawing was regular, 
but angular, significant but hard, and often exaggerated, as 
may be seen in Etrurian works ; just in the same manner as 
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sculpture, in modern times, has been improved by the cele- 
brated Michael Angelo. Works in this style are preserved in 
marble reliefs, and in carved stones, as I shall point out in the 
proper place. This was the style which the authors cited 
compared to the Etrurian (e}, and which, it appears, remained 
peculiar to the school of AXgina ; for the artists of this island, 
which was inhabited by Dorians, seem to have adhered the 
longest to the oldest style. The exaggeration in the position 
and action of the figures, in which the earliest form of all was 
abandoned, Strabo seems to indicate by the word oxodcos— 
distorted (f). But when he tells us that at Ephesus there 
were many temples of both the oldest and the following time, 
and that in the former there were very old statues of wood 
(apxata £oava), while in the other temples there were oxohta epya 
this writer did not probably mean to say that the statues in 
the temples, which were built after the earliest period, were 
bad, and deserving of censure, as is understood by Casaubon, 
who translates oxodwos with pravus (g), for Strabo should rather 
have said this of the earliest figures. 

XIX. The opposite to oxsdsdés seems to be indicated by the 
word og6és, which, when applied to statues, as for instance, by 
Pausanias to a statue of Jupiter by the hand of Lysippus, is 
explained by the translators to signify an upright position, 
when it should rather denote a figure that has a quiet position 
without action, 





Sriect. VARIonvm. NotIs. 


(a) By “Egyptian stones,” I mean not those. by ancient artists, but 
those which were made generally of greenish basalt, in later times, per- 
haps in the third or fourth century of the Christian era, and which ere 
marked with symbolical signs and Egyptian deities.:—Winckelmann, 

(6) Inscriptions are also to be found on the figure itself. On a little 
wooden statue of Isis, given in Caylus’s work, the whole garment from the 
waist to the feet is covered with inscriptions. In the museum of the 
family Borgia, in Velletri, are found several very old Egyptian idols in 
hard stone, porcelain, and sycomoros, where hieroglyphs are carved or 
painted on the figure. Guasco makes mention of other figures so in- 
scribed. The ancient sphynx, in bronze, has inscriptions on its body. 

(c) Needham came out with an explanation of these signs, which had 
been palmed upon him by a Chinese at Rome, who knew no more of his 
language than other young people of the same country, who are edu- 
cated at Naples in a college founded for them, and of whom, not one 
knows the inscriptions on Chinese vessels, stuffs, &c., because, as they 
say, it is the language of the learned. For as these children are such as 
have been exposed by their parents, and sought, saved from death, and 
educated by missionaries, who has, soon as their age has permitted, have 
sent them out of the country, it follows, that they attain only a mode- 
rate knowledge of their language.—Winckelmann, 

Fea thus corrects Winckelmann’s remark :—“ It is true, that the young 
Chinese who come to Naples at a tender age,do not generally know much of 
their language; but Winckelmann should have known that they are admi- 
rably instructed in it in that very college.” Fea proceeds to say, that he has 
seen four Chinese pupils from the above-mentioned college, who, with 
great facility, made a list of some hundred Chinese manuscripts at Rome, 
Besides, considering the great difficulty of the Chinese tongue, it is not to 
be wondered at, if they could not interpret the inscription on the Chinese 
mercantile wares, since even our chief learned men are in the same pre- 
dicament with respect to our mercantile marks, The Chinese, whom 
Needham questioned, was Winckelmann’s predecessor in the Vatican 
library, and knew many Chinese words; but, in the present instance, he 
was a manifest impostor. Being probably informed of the dispute that 
had arisen with so much warmth among the learned, as to the age and 
origin of the Chinese and Egyptian people, he wrote upon seme Chinese 
manuscripts in the library those very signs and characters, which, to his 
knowledge, were on the Turin head, for the purpose of proving that the 
Chinese language is one and the same with the ancient Egyptian— 
Meyer after Fea. 

(d) Montague asserted that this head is of a blackish stone, which is 
found in Pledmont. 

(e) Both Miiller and Hirt look upon a severe observance of the 
antique in the formation of the head, hair, and clothes as the character 
of the school of Aigine,x—Siebelis, 








(f) Tyrwhit, reads oxowa epya, or cxomadaa «pya, and Phavorinus 
explains exodua by anca, dyoxora duc Xépn—Siebilis, 

(g) Casanbon did noé translate Strabo, but only occupied himself with 
criticizing the text, without taking notice of the defective translation.— 


Fea, 
(To be continued.) 





JENNY LIND IN DUBLIN. 
(From the Saunders’ News.) 


Tue scene that presented itself to the eye at the rising of 
the curtain on Saturday evening, was one that cannot soon be 
forgotten. It will form an incident in the treasured memories 
that record past pleasures ; and, mingled with the: selfish en- 
joyment that felt grateful for the birth of a new.emotion, for 
the re-awakening of an enthusiasm that had, perhaps, long 
been sleeping, there was also the consciousness that genius 
was honored by the presence of so many of its admirers. And 
was it nothing for the object of so much personal interest to 
know that by her agency the house was peopled by so many 
anxious, eager, and expecting human beings—that from pit 
to boxes, and from boxes to the most distant point,in. the 
spacious building, there was no vacant place to indicate that 
there could be the least evidence displayed of apathy; and 
that at the promised sound of her voice, the hum of hundreds 
was stilled, and nothing left audible unless perhaps the fast 
throbbings of the heart, or the earnest hush of reproof that 
created the very disturbance it was meant to avert. At no 
time since the erection of the theatre was it filled with so large 
an audience, and parties 1rom remote districts in the kingdom 
came up for this occasion, while many others were disappointed, 
and found themslevs unable to obtain standing room even in 
either of the galleries. The opera selected, was Donizetti's 
La Figlia del Reggimento, which has acquired.a popularity 
that is more due to the happy accident of the character of 
Maria being sustained by the great artiste, than to its claims 
over others of the lyric dramas of the composer, for although 
the music is buoyant and gay, and flows sparkling along in 
its course, it is superficial, and contains but few glimpses of 
those pathetic passages to be found in his Lucia. Still there 
is a happy observance of effect and animation that carries the 
hearer away ; and the song of the regiment, an attractive theme, 
now forming the subject of the overture, again given as a solo, 
and then heard in the chorus and the singing lesson, as well.as 
the graceful duet in the first act, between the lovers, all: win 
upon the ear, and if they leave no very permanent impression, 
are still calculated to be popular. When Jenny Lind appeared 
as the fair vivandiere, the whole house greeted her with en- 
thusiastic plaudits, and in her blue jacket, with her white 
waistcoat seen underneath, her red petticoat, grey round hat, 
and demi-military costume, she looked and moved the very 
idol of a camp—one who, while she has preserved her own 
womanhood and delicacy of feeling, refined and made better 
the soldiery among whom she had lived from infancy. The 
part is one that, as acted by her, is peculiarly dramatic, and 
who can be indifferent to the filial or sisterly regard she pays 
to the members of the 11th Regiment, who have tended her 
since she was found on the field of battle, at Marengo—who 
but be moved at her attachment to the name and exploits of 
the corps. She is the Rosalind of the service, with her in- 
nocent wit and spirit, her courage and simple truth of purpose ; 
and if Schiller’s play of the Robbers had such: an influence up- 
on audiences, when first represented, as to lead many, of the 
highest rank to form a band in the forests of Bohemia, in 
order to emulate the exploits of the hero Moor, how feeble the 
motive power ‘as contrasted with the fascination whieh. the 
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actress imparts to military scenes. With such a companion 
to welcome them, to share their dangers, and participate in 
their joys—to sit by them when wounds or sickness had 
dimmed the eye and fevered the cheek—to speak of home and 
friends when most sympathy were needed—it would not be 
difficult.to_conjecture that. the ranks of the 11th were never 
below the full standard,, When,hearing her, the universality 
of the charms of song is felt in its almost supremacy. In 
thrilling forth her most telling song in the first act, Jenny 
Lind seemed to be filled with a sincerity of purpose that made 
what she repeated oracular; and in the concluding part of it, 
when the measure becomes more broken and staccato, her 
eyes dilated, the nostrils expanded, the bosom swelled with 
emotion, ‘the hands convulsively closed, and the brilliant 
roulades of the vivandiere were changed, The ‘“‘ second 
sight” of genius saw amid the festivity of the hour what had 
been the previous career of her companions—the progress of 
the battle. | Its issue was revealed to the inspired interpreter, 
and by her significant manner to the hearers; and then how 
bnoyant rose anew the brilliant refrain, and flights of dazzling 
beauty appeared, instead of subjects of difficulty, to be the 
means of enjoyment. The scene in which she saves her lover, 
Tonio, was marked by the fine vehemence with which she 
appeals to the regiment for his protection; and nothing on the 
stage could have been more finely conceived or realised than 
the subdued and deep anguish of her manner when, on being 
discovered by her aristocratic relation, she bids farewell to the 
llth. There was the statuesque grace of the marble, with the 
living sympathy and sorrow of the affectionate gitl ; and yet 
all this. was realised with so little effort, that it might be 
thought the result of an instinctive impulse and not the per- 
fection of art; but art under the agency of nature, and be- 
coming intimately identified with it. The second act beholds 
her under other circumstances—the wearied occupant of the 
chateau of her mother, the Marchesa di Berkenficld, the 
victim of ennui, and sighing for the freshness and variety of 
the camp. It is true that the veteran Sergeant Sulpizio ac- 
companies her, but he too dreams of the past and is weary of 
the formality of his present course of existence; and when 
the Marchesa instructs Maria to sing one of the arias of 
Caffarielli, with its pastoral and studied allusions to the 
heathen goddesses, the words being a very strait waistcoat for 
sentiment, Sulpizio destroys all this labour by his whispered 
beat of the rataplan, which had been beat so often on the 
drum that it became associated with every dream of hope and 
happiness. The whole of the singing lesson was admirable, 
and after dashing off cadenza after cadenza, and running riot 
with the theme, overwhelming the teacher with the new light 
in which the cantata was made to shine, the artiste with real 
fervour burst into the ‘‘rataplan,” and the vivandiere was 
there in that stately hall in mind and memory, changed in 
feature but changeless in her thoughts, and with all this was 
united the idea of the loved Tonio. Can it be true? She 
rushes to the window, the song of the regiment is heard at a 
distance, the soldiers enter the chateau, and the opera closes 
with her union with Tonio, who has risen ia the corps by his 
valour, and became an officer and a hero. The libretto is one 
that, in‘the hands of Jenny Lind, becomes instinct with life 
and reality—its striking points are brought forth with singular 
vigour and power, and yet with a minuteness of detail that 
omits nothing that ought to be depicted. There is the finish 


of the Flemish school of painting with the breadth of the 
Roman masters, and while all is warm with the radiant hues 
of an earnest imagination nothing meretricious or out. of 
character with the occasion is introduced, The prima donna 








was encored in the song of the regiment, and. called for, at; the 
close of the first act ; and again there was an attempt, despite 
the better feeling of the housc, to make. her, repeat, the, music 
lesson with its accompanying scene ; but having.twice grace- 
fully waived the unreasonable demand, while acknowledging 
with “empressement,” the motive in which the call originated, 
she proceeded to sing the aria ‘‘ Deciso.e dunque’ with ex- 
quisite purity and expression; and the liquid swelling and 
falling of the voice, the sustained notes, and the almost 
unearthly sweetness of her accents as they died away, these 
characteristics of the ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale” were finely dis- 
played. , But; description cannot adequately convey an idea 
of some of those peculiarities, in her vocalisation which are so 
defined that they, defy analysis; and words are such stubborn 
things, that; they can. only. give an approximation to what is 
meant, Jike a translation conveying the meaning of what has 
been done in the original, but not the flow and melody of the 
accents... Without: Jenny Lind the Maria of the opera would 
be a trifling part—with her it is an embodied reality—a truth 
something) to think upon and to admire. The sculptor of 
antiquity, when, desirous to convey the representation of the 
deepest emotion, in despair of the task which his mind sug- 
gested, but which he thought so difficult to express, concealed 
the face of the statue, and left the imagination to draw its own 
inferences of what were the workings of the, countenance 
under the circumstances which he merely suggested, but did 
not attempt to individualise, and perhaps a critic (especially 
if, through a most culpable oversight of negligence on the part 
of the management, so situated as to be only able to see the 
minutest section of the stage,) would display more discretion 
by saying. too little than, by endeavouring to trace the varied 
sourees from whence the great artiste has drawn her intel- 
lectual wealth. Yet, after all, silence would bea restraint ; 
and just as the spectator of some brilliant scene in nature, or 
some finished gem of art, would but partially enjoy it, unless 
he made that admiration patent, so would we, however in- 
adequately, give an idea to those who have not heard Jenny 
Lind, of some of the characteristics of her style and manner. 
As yet the Puritani is the work in which she has been heard 
to the greatest advantage, although by a musical anomaly, 
not difficult to be accounted for, there was the least crowded 
house of the present engagement upon its representation. 
The. brilliant finale, ‘‘ Dolce tezora,” opened with a shake 
of charming clearness and grace, was rendered with richness 
of style, and when the curtain fell La Figlia, amid a tumult 
of applause, came forward, and with winning and unaffected 
ease, received a portion of the wreaths and bouquets that were 
flung from the boxes nearest the stage. The other personages 
in the opera play such an unimportant part, at least, com- 
paratively speaking, that they do not demand any very detailed 
notice, Mons. Roger, as Tonio, had two songs allotted to 
him, beside his share in the concerted music, and the pleasing 
aria, ‘“Convien. partir,” he gave with infinite pathos and 
subdued emphasis, and with a delicacy of expression suited to 
the subject. The duet in the first act with Maria was also 
highly effective, and a splendid piece of vocalisation. The frank 
and honest Sergeant Sulpizio, Signor F, Lablache played with 
great spirit and animation, and the role of the Marchesa was 
adequately sustained by Signori Grimaldi. The chorusses 
were cleverly given, and the orchestra, under the baton of 
Mr. Balfe, well under command, and the individual members 
composing it masters of their respective instruments. 
(From the Freeman's Journal.) 

We do confess, in spite of the many faults, or rather, the 

absence of real merit, in the opera of Figha del Reggimento, 
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we enjoyed much pleasure in its presentation on Saturday 
night; and we would almost defy the gravest connoisseurs— 
the most rigid sticklers for the dignity of the opera—w 
have ever turned up their noses at the pretension of this 
piece to the name of an opera, but to feel as we did, delighted 
with the wondrous harmony, and smitten with the dramatic 
power which gave life and interest to the piece in the vocalism 
and acting of Jenny Lind. The incidents on which this opera 
is founded are of a meagre enough character. The enfant 
trouvé of a battle-field has formed the theme of a hundred 
petit dramas; and the peculiar incidents of this piece have 
been so long rendered into English, and dressed up for dra- 
matic representation so often, that we need not repeat them. 
The piece was first adapted by Donizetti for the Theatre 
Fran¢ais, and though it was of that light comic character 
so favorable to its reception and success in Paris, it was a de- 
cided failure. The Italian operatic version succeeded better. 
Yet, after all, in the hands of Jenny Lind alone has it suc- 
ceeded in becoming popular. With Jenny Lind to personate 
the heroine, the Figlia became a triumph; but it was the 
triumph of Jenny Lind, not of Donizetti. The peculiarity of 
performance which marks Jenny Lind’s conception of the 
heroine’s character in this piece, consists in her accurate and 
truthful representation of the influence which her early camp 
education, long-loved habitudes and old associations, may be 
gupposed to exert on the mind of the young girl. Besides, 
nothing could be more exquisite than her happy and tasteful 
apprehension of the young vivandiere’s semi-masculine air of 
cordial frankness and military dash, without a suspicion of 
coarseness or caricature, or her smile of indescribable sweet- 
ness and meaning, as she recounted with Sulpizio the perils 
and the triumphs of the regiment, and, above all, the naive 
and degagé repose of her attitudes whilst sustaining the reci- 
tative, undisturbed and unflurried even whilst in tones of the 
ripest melody, her voice revelled in cadenzas sufficiently in- 
tricate to absorb the whole powers of any ordinary vocalist, if 
able to achieve them. Such an audience as to numbers has 
not been remembered in our theatre since its opening as was 
assembled to greet the Figlia on Saturday night. Literally 
speaking, not a foot’s space was unoccupied in the entire 
house long before the rising of the curtain. Every distinction 
that the presence of rank, beauty, and fashion could confer, 
awaited the gifted cantatrice on her appearance. The upper, 
as well as the lower tier of boxes, presented a brilliant array 
of ladies in full dress, The house, never to our recollection, 
exhibited a coup d’ail so attractive or so splendid. The pit 
was a waving mass of densely crowded heads, whilst, far 
above, the galleries presented one dense crowd of spectators. 
The Lord and Lady Lieutenant occupied the state box, but no 
recognition whatever indicated any knowledge of their presence 
on the part of the audience. The reception of Jenny Lind by 
the audience cannot be designated as merely warm and enthu- 
siastic—it was rapturous. As she came forward, peal upon 
peal of plaudits thundered from pit and galleries, whilst ker- 
chiefs waved, and shook their perfumes from the boxes. And 
as the sweet vocalist bent in thankfulness, evidently deeply 
affected, a deafening cheer burst from the galleries and pit. 
As the opera proceeded the house came hushed in fixed atten- 
tion, and it soon became evident how much this opera owes 
to the brilliant dramatic genius of Jenny Lind, and not less to 
the profuse luxuriance of her splendid voice for the popularity 
it has acquired, and it became less a problem how very soon 
La Figlia would fall even in popular estimation if taken apart 
from the consideration of Jenny Lind’s dramatic power and 
splendid vocalism. But for both, what would be the fate of a 





piece that labours through three mortal scenes at a time of 
tedious and unaccompanied recitative ? But for her exquisite 
dramatic humour (we must admit, admirably supported in the 
buffo parts by Frederick Lablache), and the thousand graces 
of fioriture which she so spiritedly lavished on its dulness, 
what would have rendered it supportable to an audience having 
no interest in recitative glorification of French military re- 
nown, the opera would fail, and fail it will when Jenny Lind 
is not the Figlia del Reggimento. 

Unfortunately our space does not enable us to dwell at the 
length we would wish on the many redeeming graces which 
this celebrated vocalist and truthful actress confers on this 
opera. We cannot, however, but notice in the first place the 
jocund brilliancy of tone, and the truthful grace as to acting 
which marked her dialogue and duetto with Lablache, as 
Sulpizio. Besides the sweet little cabaletta, with Roger as 
Tonio, “A confession si ardente,” it was perfection itself. 
But the glorious song of the Regiment, who can forget it that 
had the delight of hearing Jenny Lind on Saturday night? 
“Ran Tan Plan” Who can forget her exquisite acting or the 
ringing tones of her sweet voice as she broke forth in— 

“ Ah ciascun lo dice ciascun lo sa ! 

F’il reggimento ch’ egual non ha.” 

And again, in the second act, when she is obliged to humour 
the marchioness in her absurdity, and sing a bravura about 
the “ Descent of Venus,” the comic spirit of mischievous 
archness makes her give this hateful bravura in a style of 
mock heroic singing, till her old sergeant gets behind her and 
whispers ‘ Ran Tan Plan,” when, with a mock cadenza (by 
the bye a wondrous test of vocal power), she finishes abruptly, 
and flings the music book to the end of the room; and, to the 
dismay of the marchioness, joins Sulpizio in the long loved 
and inspiring ‘!Song of the Regiment.”—We can easily 
imagine the delight of all who heard and witnessed that ex- 
quisite morceau of singing and acting. We can but record 
our sense of deep gratification on the truly fine performance 
of Jenny Lind in the pathetic solo, “ Deciso e dunque,” and 
her rapturous expression of the staccato passage, “ Eviva la 
patria,” and her aria finale, ‘Tesoro mio.’ There needs no 
more than to remind all who heard her execution of those 
passages to awaken again the delight they must have experi- 
enced. Truly, we repeat, the triumph of Za Feglia is Jenny 
Lind’s alone. 
Mons. Roger was in better voice than since we have heard 
him. His Tonio was a fine piece of acting, and he sustained 
the duetto passages with the prima donna most delightfully. 
Frederick Lablache was in his proper element, and was conse- 
quently pre-eminently successful. He was deservedly ap- 
plauded. Of the subsidiary characters we need say no. more 
than that they evinced as much merit as we have felt justified 
in according to them in other operas. 
The orchestra seemed in perfect training for the piece. The 
overture was about the most brilliantly performed affair we 
have heard for a long time in Dublin. 
The Lucia to-night concludes the engagement of Jenny 
Lind in Dublin. We understand that already nota single 
seat remains untaken. 





WIGAN CHORAL SOCIETY'S CONCERT. 
(From the Preston Pilot.) 
Tue third dress concert of this society took place on 


Wednesday evening, in the Commercial-hall, There was a 
preponderance of ladies present ; and amongst the gentlemen 





we noticed the Rey. O. Bridgeman, the Rev. — Houghton, 
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R. A. Thicknesse, Esq., M.P., F. Gerard, W. Walmsley, 
H. Walmsley, J. Acton, Reece Bevan, T. Taylor, H. Wood- 
cock, W. Peace, Esqrs., &c. The “ stars” engaged for the 
occasion were Mrs, J. Wood (late Miss Leach) and Signor 
Sapio. These talented artists having been heard in Wigan 
before, praise on our part would be useless, their abilities 
being so generally known. We do not think Mrs. Wood sang 
with so much spirit, nor was she in as good voice as we have 
heard her before. Signor Sapio was in excellent voice, and 
his descriptive pieces were admirably given. The programme 
consisted entirely of sacred music, an arrangement which by 
no means suits the taste of a majority of the subscribers, whose 
wishes ought to be consulted. We donot deny the high order 
of the music sung, but consider it above the comprehension of 
almost nine-tenths of the persons present. We wish the 
cominittee would more study the feelings and desires of the 
subscribers, by introducing more secular music, and thus 
please the greater, instead of the less number. The first part 
was opened by an overture on the organ, after which followed 
Haydn’s chorus, “‘ Father, we adore Thee,” which was exe- 
cuted with good taste and precision ; indeed, the choruses were 
deserving of all praise, and the manner in which they were 
given redounds to the credit of the performers, and their 
excellent conductor, Mr. Graham. Mrs. Wood followed with 
Handel’s air, from Judas Maccabeus, ‘‘ Pious Orgies, Pious 
Airs,” which, although sung with great taste, lacked spirit. A 
quartett and a chorus of Haydn’s succeeded, and then Handel’s 
celebrated song, “ Lord, remember David,” by Mr. A. Bancks, 
who is possessed of a sweet but not very powerful voice. He 
sang the air with great taste, but would have been heard to 
greater advantage in a smaller room than the Commercial-hall. 
A trio by the Misses Standish and Watmough and Mr. J. 
Bolton, “* Oh, Jesu, O pastor bonus,” was next given, and, 
we thought, rather flatly. A beautiful cantata, supposed to 
be sung by pilgrims at the holy sepulchre, the solos by Mrs. 
J. Wood, Miss Watmough, Mr. Fisher, Mr.* A. Bancks, 
and Signor Sapio, was loudly applauded. Signor Sapio 
then gave Calcott’s ‘‘ The last man” in excellent style, and 
with great feeling and pathos. The last piece in the first part 
was Handel’s chorus, from Sampson, “ Fixed in his everlast- 
ing seat.” The second part, which was commenced with a 
grand sonata on the organ, by Mr. G. F. Graham, who dis- 
played great chasteness of style and brilliancy of execution, 
passed off with greater spirit. A solo, quartett, and double 
chorus, by Rossini, arranged from ‘* Mosé in Egitto,” adapted 
to English words, written by Mr. F. Graham, received its 
share of approbation, especially the solo by Mrs. Wood, which 
was rendered with exquisite feeling. Miss Watmough received 
a loud and well-merited encore, after singing ‘‘ The infant’s 
prayer,” in which, composition she completely charmed the 
audience. This young lady bids fair to become a first- 
rate vocalist. A quartett and chorus, “He who was ere 
worlds began,” was given in good style. A descriptive scena, 
“The fall of Zion,” by Signor Sapio, was in fine kecping, as 
his voice and style are peculiarly adapted to this description of 
music. It opens with a recitative, after which succeeds the 
following beautiful air :— 
“Oh, Jerusalem ! what woes surround thee, 
Dangers threat, and fears confound thee !”” 


His expression in ‘ Hark! it is the clarion’s awful sound,” 
and ‘Fallen Jerusalem!” was truly good. To this fol- 


lowed the “ Hailstone Chorus,” from Israel in Egypt; a 
quartett and chorus, ‘‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord,” by the Misses Ashurst and Watmough, and Mr, 








Bolton and Signor Sapio; and Haydn’s duet, “ Graceful 
consort at the side,” all of which were well received. The 
finale was Beethoven’s grand chorus, “‘ Hallelujah! power 
and glory,” which was given with effect. 

The concert, which was of too great length to afford 
universal satisfaction, terminated about half-past eleven. 





MUSIC IN CHELTENHAM. 
(From the Cheltenham Chronicle.) 


We have seldom seen a gayer assemblage of the fair sex 
than at the concert of Messrs. Hale and Son, on Monday 
morning. The attendance was large, the room being full: 
two-thirds of the company consisting of ladies, attracted no 
doubt, by the fame of the accomplished pianiste, Madame 
Dulcken. The performances were all instrumental, with the 
exception of John Parry’s buffo songs, and appeared to give 
entire satisfaction to the company present. The music was 
good and well selected. We have attended concerts of more 
point and brilliancy, though seldom any more pleasing. 
Madame Dulcken ranks deservedly amongst the first of piano- 
forte performers. Her style does not astonish you so fre- 
quently as Thalberg’s; but it has an immense power of exe- 
cution, a wonderful rapidity of movement, joined to a soft, 
clear, fairy-like touch. Her performances are not only won- 
derful for their skill, but delightful in their richness and 
variety of expression. 

We scarcely ever remember to have heard more beautiful 
tones produced from the violoncello than by Herr Hausmann. 
In the duet with Madame Dulcken, this was particularly the 
case, and we were forcibly reminded of the veteran Lindley. 
The fantasia on Scotch airs, accompanied by Madame Dulcken, 
was a most beautiful performance. This lady and Mr. Willy 
played a duet; the former on the pianoforte, and the latter 
on the violin, introducing several airs from Guillaume Tell. 
Each performer seemed to vie with the other in giving full 
effect to the piece. The well-known march and song to the 
green hills of Tyrol, were charming morceaux. Madame 
Dulcken played several solos—a fantasia on the ‘ Carnival 
de Venice,” a composition of Thalberg’s; “Il tremolo,” on 
an Italian air, new and pleasing in style; and some pretty 
variations on the popular Cracovienne, in all of which the fair 
performer's exquisite talent was finely displayed. 

John Parry gave a song, or, reckoning the encores, two 
songs, at the end of each part, and excited, as usual, un- 
bounded merriment. He is an admirable mimic without the 
slightest coarseness, or offensive exaggeration ; and his piano- 
forte accompaniments are instinct with the spirit of his vocal 
drollery. 

Mr. R. Blagrove executed a fantasia upon the concertina 
on airs from Linda di Chamounix, which so gratified the audi- 
ence that it was unanimously encored. We had no idea till 
we heard Mr. Blagrove, that so much beauty and variety of 
tone could be extracted from this instrument. In conclusion, 
we may expres a hope that it will not be long before Messrs. 
Hale and Son afford the public of Cheltenham another musical 
treat, equal to this very pleasing concert. 





ST: AUGUSTINE’S CHORAL SOCIETY, BRISTOL. 
LECTURE ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


A pustic meeting was held at the Albert Rooms, College 
Green, on Tuesday evening, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of establishing a Choral Society 
for the improvement of congregational psalmody in the parish 
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church of St. Augustine. The Rev. R. B. Paul, M.A., vicar 
of the parish, in the chair. ; 

After a few excellent prefatory remarks, the Chairman in- 
troduced to the meeting Herr Wehrhan, a distinguished Ger- 
man professor, who delivered a lecture on the subject of 
‘cclesiastical Music, illustrated by examples of the styles of 
different periods, which were given with great accuracy and 
effect by a chorus of amateur singers. The lecturer, after 
tracing the history of church music from the time of St. 
Ambrose to the period of the Reformation, concluded by com- 
paring the majestic melodies of the Lutheran Church and of 
the church of England in her better days, with the meretricious 
strains of the conventicle, and the slow and drowsy manner 
in which even the best psalm tunes are generally sung in our 
churches. These remarks were illustrated by instances of the 
three styles, which were designated by the lecturer as the re- 
ligious, the operatic, and the sleepy. As regards the Church 
of England, a decided opinion was expressed by Her Wehrhan, 
that the cause of her musical delinquencies might be discovered 
in the employment of parish clerks and parish choirs; the 
‘“‘pgoriLe” (to whom the Rubric assigns a most important 
part in the public services of the Church) being taught from 
infancy that the duty of making the responses and singing “‘ to 
the praise and glory of God” belongs exclusively to those 
functionaries. The lecture was listened to with profound at- 
tention by a crowded audience, and, at its conclusion, af the 
suggestion of the Rev. Chairman, a set of rules were adopted 
for the government of the proposed society. A vote of thanks 
to the Lecturer was then proposed by the Right Worshipful 
the Mayor of Bristol, and carried by acclamation ; and after 
the usual vote of thanks to the Chairman, the meeting sepa- 
rated. Inthe room, which was more densely crowded than 
we ever remember to have seen it on any other occasion, we 
observed the Mayor and Mayoréss, J. K. Haberfield, Esq., 
the Rev. T. B. Eland, Rev. Thomas Hope and Mrs. Hope, 
Dr. Rogers, senior churchwarden of St. Augustine’s, and Mrs. 
Rogers, Mrs. and the Misses Wallis, the Misses Paul, Miss 
Laxton, the Misses Staunton, Mr. and Mrs. Barnard, Mr. 
Spark, Mr. Barrett, &c. &c. We are informed that the terms 
of subscription are fixed at the low rate of sixpence per month, 
expressly with the view of encouraging the workin: classes to 
join the society. A choir master is appointed, who will give 
weekly instruction to the members. 





THE OPERA AT MANCHESTER. 
ENGLISH OPERA—TILEATRE ROYAL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Can ‘A Subscriber of. some Years Standing,” who taxes 
us in last week’s Musical World with unfairness, have been a 
regular reader of the articles which appear under this head? 
We think not; for whatever may be said of the talent of the 
writer, or of his critical acumen, we must decidedly repel any 
such charge or unfairness, did we not, conscious that we were 
in the right, boldly enter the list even with Desmond Ryan 
himself. We, so long as these articles are penned, will ex- 
press fearlessly our conscientious opinion, and will neither 
lend ourselves to crush or discourage native talent, any more 
than to disparage talent that has acquired an European fame, 
like Jenny Lind’s, But your correspondent and ‘“ Subscriber 
of some Years Standing” does not say what the “ extreme 
unfairness” is that he complains of. Would he have us to en- 
courage young beginners, like Mr. Howard's pupils, by ex- 
travagant and indiscriminate praise? Are we not acting a 








more friendly part in telling them at first of their deficiencies ? | had always seen in the character; but his English successor 


And as to pupils, when, Mr, Glover’s pupils appear on a public 
stage, they at once become debutantes and candidates, for 
public favour ; as such, with due allowances (which we hand- 
somely made) for trepidation, nervousness, &c. (almost inevi- 
table ona first appearance), they become fair subjects for ¢riti- 
cism. Of Miss Ellen Rowland we spoke in the favourable 
terms she so justly deserved, and are glad to find that she has 
justified our opinion by her subsequent performances, having 
gradually acquired more confidence and ease before an au- 
dience. We would caution her, however, in the most friendly 
manner, against forcing her voice, lest it become hard. Of 
Miss Taylor we can speak more favourably on hearing her a 
second time. Indeed we may say of all these aspirants that 
they do credit to Mr. Glover’s tuition, Still they have much 
to acquire after leaving his hands, which can only be obtained 
by practice and study. These young ladies must excuse us if 
we tell them they must not expect to become first-rate prima 
donnas all at once. Miss Taylor’s voice is a strong powerful 
contralto, but she has scarcely the desired control over it ; at 
times it is disagreeably throaty. Mr. Delavanti, perhaps, is 
the most finished and easy of all the ‘ pupils,” both in his 
acting and singing. Poor Mr. Isaacs! we would not be too 
hard upon him, but really can he ever hope to overcome such 
decided ‘‘ Holywell-street” pronunciation as he gave us in the 
young Guard, when he asks ‘‘ Which vay vent the preezhner 
(prisoner) 2? So much in reply to the charge against us. We 
have vow a much more agreeable duty to perform in announc- 
ing the brilliant and successful termination of Mr. Howard 
Glover’s short season of three weeks. Another correspondent, 
who signs himself ‘‘ Z.,” has already brought down the ac- 
count furnished by us to Thursday last, when Miss Rainforth 
took her benefit, and the first complete performance of the 
English version of J Puritani, or ‘“‘ The Puritans and Cava- 
liers,”’ drew a very respectable audience. It was repeated on 
Friday, when we were present, the house being thinner in the 
upper and dress circles, but the pit full, as indeed it has been 
every night, This opera is decidedly the best thing Mr. 
Howard Glover’s company have done; the last, and by far the 
best and most complete of the three operas (viz., the Lucia, 
Sonnambula, and J Puritani). We never sawan English 
opera so well appointed, and so effectively rendered on the 
Manchester stage. The scenery, the dresses, the orchestra 
and chorus, were all excellent. Miss Rainforth, to our think- 
ing, was infinitely more at home in Elvira than in either 
Amina or Lucia. She had not Grisi’s brillianey in the ‘‘ Son 
vergine vezzosa,” nor her abandon in her mad scene, but her 
acting was very good throughout, and she acquitted herself 
very satisfactorily in the “ Qui la voce,” and in all her voeal 
efforts, Mr. Sims Reeves also appeared to more advantage in 
Arturo. His singing in the “A teo cara,” and ‘A una 
fonte,” also with the duo in Elvira, beginning in the Italian 
‘Nel mirarti,” was really admirable; and his acting, with one 
exception, was very respectable. We did not quite like the 
brusquerie he exhibited in the scene with Riccardo and the 
Queen, His dress was good, and he looked the part well alto- 
gether. Welike it far before his much vaunted Edgardo. He 
forced his voice less, and, of course, sang better. Mr. Whit 
worth quite startled us in Sir Georgio; his “‘ making up” was 
so perfect; his dress, from top to toe, so completely the 
Puritan of the time of the commonwealth. His age, too, was 
so well simulated. What a change from the gentlemanly 
Count Rodolpho of a few nights before! His acting and 
singing were, as they always are, very good. We could not 
for the life of us help thinking of Lablache, whom hitherto we 
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left little to be desired: if anything, he did not produce the 
wonted effect in the accompaniment to the' ‘‘ Son vergine,” in 
which Lablache’s voice always told so prodigiously. In the 
noisy but popular “Suoni la tromba,” Mr. Whitworth was 

werful enough, and was ably seconded by Mr. Delavanti. 
fy procured the only encore of the night. Mr. Delavanti was 
searcely tall enough for the Puritan Colonel, Sir Riccardo. 
The dress, it was suggested to us, made his figure too much 
like Sancho Panza; but he acted the part carefully, and took 
great pains to give effect to the concerted music in which he 
took part. It would be very unfair to compare him with the 
former Riccardo’s we have seen, viz., Tamburini and F. 
Lablache. It is no slight praise to say after them that he ac- 
quitted himself creditably. The small parts of Walton and of 
Sir Bruno were doubled by Mr. Galli: he did both very finely. 

The chorus was quite a feature in all the three operas, but 
most conspicuously so in the Puritani. The Young Guard 
followed, and was much better done than on its first per- 
formance. We shall never like this piece, although some of 
the music improves on acquaintance ; after seeing it twice we 
cannot make head or tail of the plot or story. Miss Rowland 
(who by-the-by took the part of the Widowed Queen in the 
Puritani) pleased us uncommonly by the evident improve- 
ment a little more self-possession gave to her acting and 
singing. Miss Taylor, too, was more at home. Of Mr. 
Isaacs all that we can say in his favour was that he had the 
good sense to omit the doleful ditty about ‘* my Brother.” 
Mr. Delavanti played Captain Miguel with great spirit. 

On Saturday, we are delighted to say, there was a bumper 
house to witness the fourth and last night of Pwritani, wound 


up by ‘* God Save the Queen ” by the entire company, as the 


bills have it. We congratulate Mr. Howard Glover on the 
success of his spirited and somewhat hazardous speculation. 
English Opera never was so successful in Manchester before 
in our remembrance; but it may also be said that English 
Opera never before was so put on the stage in Manchester. 
We hope Mr. Howard Glover is as well satisfied with his 
success as the Manchester people are with him, and that he 
will come again amongst us, and give us operas of another 
and not inferior class; that is, if we cannot have really 
English operas why have all translations from Italian ones ? 
Are there not good translations to be had of certain German 
operas, Mr. H, Glover ? 

The Hargreaves’ concert is on the 31st. Weber’s Mass in 
Gand part of Beethoven's in D are to be given. Mr. St. 
Albin and Mr. Machin are engaged in addition to Miss Birch 
and Miss Stewart. Jenny Lind is turning all their heads in 
Dublin, we hear, and lots of cash into Messrs. Knowles and 
Lumley’s pockets. 





THE MILLER’S WEDDING. 


Scane—The clachan in an uproar. Enter Jenny Netries, singin’ 
to her bairnie. 


Many of our readers may have heard that some few years 
ago; a very old MS, book of Scottish music, called ‘The 
Skene MS.,” was discovered in Edinburgh, containing several 
of our popular airs, and among others, a lively Jig, entitled 
“‘ Wha learnt you to dance and a towdle,” which, upon close 
examination was found to be none other than that which has 
of later date, been vulgarly dubbed “ Bab at the Bowster,” 
‘“‘ Cooper of Cuddie,” ‘‘ Country Bumpkin,” and so forth. 
The following, understood to be the original words of the old 
song, can hardly fail to prove acceptable to the lovers of 





antique anthology. Particular expressions here and there 
show in what way the song has been vitiated. 


Wua learnt you to dance, 
And a towdle, and a towdle ? 
Wha learnt you to dance 
Sae merrily, and a towdle? 
My mammy, she Jearnit me to dance, 
To crack-y thumbs and clap-y han’s, 
And mammy and me this nicht will prance 
The merriest o’ the roundel. 


There goes the blanket flag, 

Hurrah, hurrah? hurrah, hurrah— 
A michtie man is piper Rab 

At head o’ the grand canaillie : 
Hullaballo, haloo, haloo, 

Sic trippin’ o’ heels and coupin’ 0’ creels, 
But gruppit the gryse and won the race 

Has Babby, the brewster, brawly. 


Waesucks for Tipsy Tam, 

In dirty dubs wi’s Sunday dubs, 
Maun thole his Grizzy’s thunering’ thuds, 
Maybe the wecht o’ her han’, O. 

The wearifu’ jauds—for shame for shame ; 

Fye, red the randies, hiss them hame, 
Now, Babbs, ye weel deserv’d that same 
For trickin’ her simple man, O. 


See, see the bridal brooze 

Comes scourin’ on, comes stourin’ on ; 
Hurrah, hurrah; the bride, the bride ; 

She'll win the bowl o’ brochan ! 
And weel betide thee, Katie Delap, 

Wi’ showers o’ bauchles at yer back— 
A thrivin’ bairn-time be yer hap, 

Thou flower o’ a’ the clachan ! 
Braw yill doon i’ the mill, 

Howdy-towdie, kebbucks and crowdy, 
Rowth o’ rantin’ doon i’ the mill, 

And dancin’ oot oti the green, jo. 
Mas-John and Katie hae ta’en the sod, 

Our blithe bridegoom’s like man gane mad— 
Now for’t, wi’ birr, ye fiddler squad, 

“* How I was kiss’d yestreen, jo!’? 


We're a’ rowin’ doon the brae, 

Rowin’ doon, and rowin’ doon, 
We're a’ rowin’ doon the brae 

To Katherine’s house on the green, jo : 
And naething occurr’d to cause regret 

That notable nicht for wooers blate; 
The piper and me our bliss may date 

Hame oxterin’ late at e’en, jo. 


We may probably offer further specimens of Scottish 
Lyric poetry. 





HOWARD CLOVER’S OPERATIC COMPANY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Dear Wortp;—Well knowing your love of fair play, and 
finding that your pages are at all times open to rectify errors 
and correct injustice, allow me to call your serious attention 
to the very unfair estimate formed, and the very unjustifiable 
expressions made use of concerning Mr. Howard Glover's 
pupils by ‘‘ Your own Correspondent,” of the week before 
last. I see a writer in last week’s paper, who signs himself 
“A Subscriber of some years standing,” has already taken up 
the cudgel in his behalf ; but least you or your readers should 
be led to think that any party-feeling actuated either myself 
or the writer alluded to, I have taken the trouble, in justice 
to the young debutantes, to make the following extracts from 
nearly all the Manchester papers, thus leaving the public to 
decide as to their merits, or at least, the opinions concerning 
them :— 

(From the Manchester Courier, October 11, 1848.) 
“ The burden of the yocal part falls almost exclusively upon Miss 
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Rowland and Miss Taylor, both of them Mr. Glover's pupils ; and 
truly he has reason to be satisfied not only with the approbation be- 
stowed, but with the manner in which they really and invariably 
deserved it. The opening duet for a contralto and a soprano is per- 
haps the least pleasing piece, and we, therefore, pass it over, merely 
observing that Miss Taylor’s contralto is heard remarkably well in 
it, in the lower notes, and she strengthened those hopes of her ulti- 
mate success which she had raised in the small part taken by her in 
La Sonnambula The next duet, an Andalusian ditty, intended to 
inform the captive of the presence of friends, is wild and plaintive, 
and gives considerable scope to Miss Rowland. But decidedly the 
taking piece is the song ‘‘ Hurrah, hurrah, the drum,” a morceau re- 
dolent of the “ Rataplan” spirit, and bringing before us vividly the 
sutler girl of Za Figlia. t has never been sung yet without being 
encored. Miss Rowland throws a life and a force into it that is as- 
tonishing in one so young, while all the powers of her voice are 
brought out. She gives promise of the highest excellence as a vo- 
calist. Her voice is wild as yet, and occasionally in the middle 
notes breaks into the shrillness of youth ; but it is of high register, 
and her power of developing its utmost notes is unmarred by any 
extraordinary show of effort. It is purest in its highest scale, the 
most under control : her dying cadences remind us of far more cele- 
brated singers. and there is little danger in prophesying her great 
success, should she study for the stage as a profession. The compo- 
sition “ Oh for the days, the happy days,” and the scena, “I die for 
him,” were most beautifully given ; and in each she was warmly ap- 
plauded. The operetta is closed by the repetition of “ Hurrah, 
hurrah, the drum,” and so much were the audience caught by it, 
that the first lines were trolled by numbers when departing, and the 
whole will soon take its place among our popular music. But if Mr. 
Howard has wrought well upon the foundation ofa good voice, Mrs. 
Glover, who superintends the dramatic department in his academy, 
is not less deserving of credit for her tuition of Miss Rowland, who 
is even a better actress than a singer. She played the peasant to 
admiration, commingling well the manifestations of woman’s weak- 
ness with woman’s invention: the sense of her unwonted position 
with the recollection of her object. Her figure is slight but well 
proportioned, her face expressive of great capabilities for the por- 
traiture of the soft and touching emotions of her sex. There is 
promise too of ultimate fitness for another and more passionate 
range of character, with extended tuition and mature years.” 


(From the Manchester Examiner, October 7, 1848.) 


“ After the opera, the sprightly operetta of Loder’s, entitled Zhe 
Young Guard, was performed jor the first time by this company. 
The part of Estella was most ably sustained by Miss Rowland, a 
very promising pupil of Mr. Glover ; but of this anon. The part 
of Donna Olympia, sister to Don Alvarez, was performed by Miss 
Isabella Taylor, another of Mr. Glover’s pupils. . ..... 
Miss Rowland performed the part of the Young Guard with a vigour 
and exquisite naiveté of expression that both astonished and de- 
lighted us. She completely carried away the hearts of her audience, 
and received a most enthusiastic encore in the spirited song, “I 
love the drum,” and loud were the calls for her appearance on the 
fall of the curtain. Wecongratulate Mr. Glover on his more than 
promising pupil, who bids fair to attain, at no very distant date, a 
very high eminence in her profession... .. . . Miss Taylor also 
gives ample promise of becoming an ornament to her profession, 
possessing, as she does, a mezzo soprano voice of considerable com- 
pass and power. They have both evidently been well taught. Mr. 
Delevanti’s performance of the Sergeant suited the character to the 
life, and his singing pleased us much.” 


(From the Manchester Times, October 7, 1848.) 


‘¢ Lisa introduced to us Miss Julia Bleadon, a pupil of Mr. Glo- 
ver. Her timidity interfered considerably on the first night with a 
voice that possesses much sweetness, and that bell-like quality so 
desired, but so rarely met. Let her only have a little more confi- 
dence, and we augur well for her future. She has many qualities 
that only want faith to become valuable, Miss Isabella Taylor, as 
Annette, shewed the possession of a mezzo soprano voice border- 
ing on the contralto, which, under good training, may prove a fine 
organ. She delivered the little she had to do with very consider- 
able care, and in good taste. We believe she is also a pupil of Mr. 








Glover. Both do the master much credit. ...... The Son- 
nambula was followed, on Tuesday evening, by the first perfor- 
mance in Manchester of Edward Loder’s clever operetta, —produced 
last season at the Princess’s Theatre, London,—entitled. Zhe 
Young Guard ; or rather, we should say, selections from it, for the 
purpose, we presume, of introducing another of Mr. Glover's pupils, 
Miss Rowland, in the part of Estella, a peasant girl in the habit of 
a minstrel. The lady has a good figure, a pleasant face, a grace- 
ful, easy manner, which, when she becomes familiar with the stage, 
will make her valuable in many parts requiring such personal quali- 
ties,—and a voice, though small and girl-like, in some s of the 
scale, exceedingly pleasing and flexible, whilst she throws it out 
with much gusto, and appears very well schooled. Two or three 
of her musical efforts were very effective, particularly the part she 
took in a couple of pretty duets ; whilst her song, “ The drum! 
the drum!” was given with such delicate naiveté, and such graceful 
energy, that it met with a warm encore. She made what is gene- 
rally termed “a decided hit,” aud when her voice gains power, 
which youth alone, we shuuld consider, at present prevents, her sue- 
cess both as actress and singer may be anticipated. Let us not for- 
get, however, Miss Isabella Taylor, who shewed great judgment in 
her singing of a sweet melody, “ You chide me well,” and took her 
part in the duets with equal talent. Mr. Dolavanti both played 
and sung very pleasantly as Captain Miguel, displaying consider- 
able quiet humour.” 
(From the Guardian, October 4, 1848.) 

“ Miss Julia Bleaden, a pupil of Mr. Glover, has a fresh and 
pleasing voice, and an agreeable person and manner. She was much 
embarrassed in her first song, as Liza, but this to a great extent 
wore offas the opera proceeded, enconraged as the young debutante 
was by the kindly plaudits of the audience. Miss Isabella Taylor, 
another promising pupil, did the singing of Terese, the mother. 
. +++ Let us not forget to name another young pupil,—Miss 
Kate Macnamara,—who did the attendant in “ The Bride” with 
modest taste. She has a nice mezzo-soprano voice.” 

(From the Manchester Examiner, October 14, 1848.) 

“ In conclusion, let us congratulate Mr. Glover on what we hope 
will have proved to him the complete success of his experiment. 
We shall anxiously look forward to the time when he may be in- 
duced to visit us again, either with the same party or with some 
other company. May we not hope also on a future oc- 
casion to hear one of his own operas, of which report speaks high! 
One, we understand, is to be brought out at Covent Garden by Mr. 
Bunn. We wish it every success. Of Mr. Glover's capabilities as a 
teacher also we have ample evidence in the proficiency of his 
pupils, among whom Miss Rowland, a most musical and talented 
soprano, and Miss Taylor, a powerful and equally elever contralto, 
gives promise of more than ordinary capacity at no distant date,” 

Is not this conclusive? at all evente- Mr. Glover’s great 
success would seem to corroborate what the journals say. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC; 

Covent Garpen.—Mr. Reeves’ first appearance on Wed- 
nesday night brought the fullest audience that has yet congre- 
gated to this theatre since the opening. The Sonnamdula was 
the opera fixed upon; the great success Mr. Reeves had 
achieved in Manchester in the part of Elvino being no doubt 
the ruling motive for the selection. Upon his entrance, Mr, 
Reeves was received with immense enthusiasm, the whole 
house continuing to cheer him for several minutes. He was 
in delightful voice, and sang with great feeling and beauty. 
Although some parts of Mr. Reeves’ Edgardo transcends his 
Elvino, we consider the latter throughout the most equal and 
finished performance. His conception of the part is admirable, 
and he never offends by violence or extravagance, even in the 
most vehement moment of passion. In short, since the days 





of Rubini, with the exception of Mario, we know no tenor 
who can at all bear comparison with Mr. Reeves in his per- 
formance in the Sonnambula. He was encored in the /argo and 
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the cabaletta of the celebrated tenor song in the last act, ‘‘ All 
is lost now,” and “Still so gently o’er me stealing,” which 
was rather hard on him, as both movements are arduous in the 
extreme; but the singing was really so splendid that it was 
sufficient excuse for the audience, whose enthusiasm drew 
them from all consideration of the vocalist’s fatigue, But 
Mr. Reeves got through the double effort triumphantly, his 
voice exhibiting no falling off in power or sweetness. If we 
have any the least fault to find with Mr. Reeves’ singing, it is 
that at times he forces his voice beyond its natural powers, 
thereby producing a harshness of tone so much at variance 
with the exquisite softness of its mezzo voce. Mr. Reeves may 
not be aware, for he cannot hear himself at a distance, that 
no additional. power is gained by this exertion, and that the 
natural volume of his voice is enough for all occasions, without 
straining it to produce too great an effect. Nothing could be 
more beautiful throughout than the great English tenor’s 
singing of ‘“ All is lost now;” the voice was kept perfectly 
under control, and the pathetic blended with the passionate 
in amanner worthy of the greatest singer ; while the force given 
to the B flat on the word ‘‘ madness” was not at all out of 
character, albeit the note itself might have been none of the 
sweetest; but in the second movement we thought he exerted 
himself too much to produce the notes forte from the chest. 
Mr. Reeves also may not be aware that Covent Garden is 
wonderfully adapted for hearing, and that the finest pianissimo 
is audible all over the house, We throw out these hints for 
the popular tenor, and feel assured he will not slight what 
was meant so well. 

We cannot conclude the notice of Mr. Reeves’ Elvino with- 
out mentioning how becomingly he was dressed, and how 
well he looked in his becoming dress. 

We never witnessed a more successful début on the London 
boards ; for Mr. Reeves must be considered as having made 
his début, it being his first appearance in an English opera in 
the metropolis, at least since he became a singer par excellence. 
He was called for after each act, and at each calling bouquets 
were thrown to him—a modern mode of exhibiting favour to 
the male sex——which with great gallantry he proffered to Miss 
Romer, the Amina of the evening, and which she, with infinite 
modesty, condescended to accept. 

What an extraordinary dress Miss Romer had on! We 
cannot describe it, though description be our forte, for it was 
certainly unlike anything we ever saw on the stage before. 
Oh, Miss Romer! why display such bad taste in costume? 
you, whom we have so many a time and oft lauded for your 
extreme sensibility. in changing your attire so frequently. 
Surely there was no real necessity for decorating the poor 
simple village maiden, Amina, as a superior sort of Jack-in- 
the-Green’s wife, a very flaunting May-day queen, prismatic- 
dressed, a very moth, a butterfly, 

“ Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermillion, 

Baptized in molten gold, and swathed in dun—” 
a female kaleidescope upon which the eye gazed confusedly, a 
tasselated piece of woman furniture, the very incarnation of 
chintz, or Paisley shawl pattern. We were doubly grieved to 
see you so bedizened and mosaic-wrought, because it not 
only offended the sight, but so diverted the attention from 
hearing, that, if a strong metaphor may be allowed us, the 
ear was drowned in the eye. 


*O Miss Romer, 
Since the days of Homer,” &c. 


Let the reader fill up the gap. 
Mr. Whitworth made a capital Count Rodolpho, and re- 








ceived much applause in his song, “As I view these. scenes 


so charming,” which he sang excellent well. This gentle- 
man is much improved, both in his acting and singing, and is 
already one of our very best baritones. His only drawback 
is a lisp, which in the English language is utterly impossible 
to obviate. Mr. Whitworth has a voice of fine quality and 
great extent, and has founded his style in the best school. 

Miss Messent made a capital Liza, albeit her gentle looks 
were hardly in accordance with the character, and sang the 
song, “‘ Sounds so joyful,” with excellent taste and propriety. 
By the way, the first chorus should be sang behind the scenes, 
and Liza should come on alone. Bishop, who made the adap- 
tation into English, obtained nothing by the change; but 
Bishop was always meddling withthe scores of operas. Who 
can forget his ‘‘ Barber of Seville,” his ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro,” 
his <‘ Hofer ; or Tell of the Tyroll (Guillaume Tell), &c. &c.? 
But Bishop did great things himself, and may be pardoned 
even for his sacrilege. 

Mr. S. Cowell. played the very low, vulgar, and utterly 
useless part of Alessio, in as broad a manner as the galleries 
could like, 

The orchestra was good, and the chorus was steady, gene- 
rally, although, no doubt, they will improve by repetition. 

Plunkett continues the ‘star of Arcady” of Covent 
Garden. She delights nightly, and never fails to excite the 
liveliest enthusiasm. She is indeed a most splendid artiste. 

The Sonnambula was repeated last night, and will be played 
again to night and on Monday. 

Haydeée is announced for Miss Lucombe, Whitworth, and 
Reeves, 


Haymarket.—This popular and fashionable place of amuse- 
ment opened on Saturday last with Romeo and Juliet, and the 
farce of the Pas de Fascination. The house has undergone the 
most extensive alterations, and has been decorated in a style 
at once splendid and tasteful, The improvements have taken 
place under the direction of Mr. Wyatt, and the decorations 
have been supplied by Mr. Sang, who has made himself cele- 
brated by his highly artistic productions at the Royal Exchange, 
various clubs of the metropolis, the Palaces, and, more lately, 
at the Adelphi theatre. The interior of the house is dazzling 
in the extreme, without taste, in a single instance, being sacri- 
ficed to display. The prevailing colours aré cerise and cream, 
and the boxes being furnished with muslin curtains, lends 
the theatre an appearance exceedingly light and refreshing : 
the cieling is painted in the most beautiful and effective man- 
ner, and being devoid of much ornament, adds greatly to the 
brilliancy and lightness of the housé. Want of room compels 
us to forego entering into further particulars. We cannot, 
however, refrain from alluding to the new Shaksperian act 
drop, an exquisite work of art, painted by Mr. P, Philips, ree 
presenting views of Stratford-upon-Avon, the birth-place of 
the bard, the Globe theatre, &c. &c., and the ventilation and 
lighting, which has been established upon the most approved 
principles. The private boxes have been made more commo 
dious, and backs have been added to the seats in the circles. 
In short, the Haymarket may now be produced a very gem of 
a theatre, and nothing has been left undone that could render 
it acceptable to the eye, and convenient in point of accommoe 
dation. 

Miss Laura Addison, a lady who has won considerable 
repute by her performances at the Sadler’s Wells, under Mr, 
Phelps’ management, appeared for the first time before a west 
end audience, in the arduous and trying part of Juliet. To 
say that Miss Laura Addison equalled public expectation 
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would be affirming more than was accomplished. The lady 
has undoubtedly great talents, but she has peculiarities of 
acting which we fancy preclude her from reaching the highest 
point of excellence in such a natural part as that of Juliet, 
Miss Addison is possessed of energy, and conceived the cha- 
racter in a genuine spirit, but she lacks quietude and girlish 
gentleness, and is ever attempting to produce effects where no 
effects were intended, The anxiety to exhibit power and 
dramatic display on a first appearance before so critical an 
audience as the Haymarket is excusable, and we should not, 
under such harassing influences, criticise too severely. Miss 
Addison appears to-night in the Patrician’s Daughter, in 
which play, we fancy, she will find a character more in con- 
sonance with her abilities. 

Mr. Creswick was the Romeo, and performed with passion. 
In the more tender love scenes he was somewhat deficient in 
pathos. The great scene with Friar Lawrence was extremely 
good, and won the actor much applause. 

Mr. H. Holl attempted Mercutio. It was a grievous 
calamity that illness should have deprived us of Mr. James 
Wallack in this, one of Shakspere’s most consummate 
characters. 

Mrs. Glover was inimitable in the Nurse, and Kecley was 
hardly less great in Peter. 

The Pas de Fascination followed, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Keeley kept the audience alive with laughter. 

Romeo and Juliet has been performed throughout the week, 
Miss Julia Bennett appeared last night in Spring Gardens, 


Princess’s.—We have hardly done anything else since the 
season commenced than record the coming out of debutantes. 
First, at the Princess’s we had to announce the initiate essay 
of Miss Julia Harland; secondly, at Covent Garden we had 
to record the first appearance on the stage in England of 
Miss Wallace; thirdly, on the same theatre had we to record 
the first attempt of Mr. Herbert, with an e to his name, 
whom, by the way, we do not think we noticed at all; fourthly, 
it was our fortune to commemorate the West-end visit of 
Miss Laura Addison to the Haymarket; and to fill up the 
sum, have we now to introduce, as debutantes to the reader’s 
favor, Miss Rafter and Mr. Charles Braham, who on Monday 
night achieved a brace of triumphs at the Princess’s. 

Leoline, the new opera at the Princess’s, has one thing at 
east to recommend it. It is entirely novel, being unlike 
anything that was ever produced before. The plot of this 
piece could proceed from no other brain than that of a 
luxuriously imaginative and fever-hot conceptious Frenchman. 
Accordingly we find the story taken from Mons. St. Georges’ 
tale, L’ Ame en Paine, a work which was in some favor with 
some people in some part of France, Let us attempt the 
plot—though it may prove one of the labors of Hercules. 

_ Once upon a time, and a very good time it was, there lived 
in Styria—where is Styria?—a certain Count Aldemar, who 
was remarkable for nothing in the world but an inviolable 
attachment to inconstancy. This noble Styrian in his youth 
loved a certain Matilda: but he soon forgot his boy-passion, 
and having run through Cupid’s gauntlet he at last fell in 
love with a maid in humble life, called Leoline. Now 
Leoline, like all stage maids in humble life, lived in a hand- 
some Tyrolean cottage, was magnificently dressed, was as 
handsome as an angel, and lived with her brother, F. rantz, the 
head ranger of the forest of Styria. But Frantz was not a 
brother, and the usual mystery attached to Leoline’s birth. 
It is a curious thing that notwithstanding the numberless 





times Sonnambula has been played, nobody has ever yet dise | 


covered who Amina was, or what was the mystery attached 
to her fortune. In fact all heroines: must be mysterious 
beings ; deprive them of this “veil of beauty,” this “‘ingog- 
nate attraction,” all their real virtue vanishes. Viewed thus 
Leoline is as attractive as any other operatic heroine you 
could point out in a fortnight. We learn this insoluble secret 
in the first scene from Frantz, who ackno'w)l2dges, to. the 
audience, mostly to the pit, for Mr. Weiss looks: done..when 
he sings, that Leoline is not his sister; but a female. friend 
whom he has brought up as his sister, but whom ‘he intends 
to marry with the first opportunity. Two.words to that, 
Mr. Frantz. Leoline has fallen in love. with our friend, the 
inconstant Count, and loves him with all the ardor of a fresh 
prima-donna. But the Count goes to the wars, and so a 
duet takes place. The great incident) of the piece is.a 
hidden one, and belongs to a wooden. bridge, which ,is\.not 
visible from the front, but is, no doubt, splendidly got) up 
behind to give the greatest possible reality to the. scene. 
Night walks over the stage with cat-like stealthiness--Leoline 
enters—a cavatina, of course—a drum. is heard in, the dis- 
tance—it comes from the regiment of her faithful. Count—he 
is marching away—she must catch one more glimpse of him 
by moonlight—up goes the moon—from the .bridge she can 
see best—ah! faithful best—the bridge breaks—Leoline is 
killed, and the curtain falls, leaving the audience to exercise 
their imagination as to how she could get over such a 
tumble—fallen from such pernicious height. 

But she does not get over it; she is bond fide dead. Frantz 
goes mad; Matilda becomes a widow, and after two years our 
friend, Count Aldemar returns, and forgetful of Leoline, falls 
in love with Matilda a second time, and the bannsare published. 
But Leoline, from her grave steps out, and highly indignant, ina 
most ghost-like manner, reproves her lover for his perfidy, and 
asks him how he could have the face to do it, to which.she 
expects no reply, and gets none. Frantz, in a glimpse. of his 
madhood, learns that it was through Aldemar, Leoline lost 
her life, and cocks his fowling-piece at him to shoot him on the 
spot, when the spirit of Leoline rises, and steps between the 
madman and his wrath, A sudden change then takes place, 
and, in a most satisfactory and conclusive manner, Aldemar 
leads off Matilda to the altar of hymen, and Leoline transports 
Frantz upwards on a mechanical platform to the regions of the 
blest. Such is the plot of Leoline, of which, we trust our 
readers may be able to make something. 

Of M. Flotow’s music, we can hardly speak in terms of 
much praise, How such light, and at the best, pleasing music, 
could have gone down at the grand opera at Paris, is to usa 
matter of no small amazement. We are satisfied the music. of 
Leoline is far better suited to a theatre like the Princess's, 
than that of the Paris Academy. As produced at the Princess's, 
Leoline is a light, delectable, and to a certain extent, satisfac. 
tory opera. It displays but little fancy or invention, never- 
theless it contains several characteristic melodies, and has a 
certain prettiness in its chorusses not devoid of attraction, 
Mons. Flotow is best, when he elaborates least. His so-called 
grand scenas given to Leoline and Matilda, are utterly worth- 
less, and have scarcely a redeeming quality. On the.,other 
hand, one or two ballads will be found extremely pleasing, and 
some of the lighter chorusses exhibit, musical powers. of no 
mean order. The bacchanalian song, ‘‘ Kingly wine,” admi- 
rably sung by Mr. Weiss and chorus, is as good a thing of the 
kind as we have heard ; and Franta’s romance in the second act, 
though somewhat tame and monotonous, is charmingly tender. 
Of Aldemar’s song, ‘‘ My boyhood’s love,” which is the great 
gun of the opera, we are not sure that we think so favorably:: 
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not that the song of itself is not meritorious, but that it seems 
out of character entirely with the general music, and appears 
as‘though it were lugged ‘in to do the singer pleasure. The 
instrumentation isof avery inoffensive character. We cannot 
help feeling, that, with so many English operas written ready 
from the ‘pens of far better musicians than Mons. Flotow, it 
was a pity anda great error in Mr. Maddox to produce Leoline, 
more’ especially ‘as it did not derive one redeeming point from 
the libretto; nevertheless—luck is all—we feel convinced that 
Leoline' will ‘have along and brilliant ran—but the success 
must not be’ attributed to Mons. Flotow: to Miss Rafter and 
Mr. Charles Braham are due, and will be due, all its triumphs. 

Miss’ Rafter; though new to the English stage, is not 
entirely a novice. Last year she was enrolled among the 
forces of the Royal Italian Opera, and appeared in the /taliana 
in Algeri, under the title of Mademoiselle Angiolina. She 
made but little impression in Rossini’s music; whether it was 
she was frightened,'or had a bad part, and, like all novices, 
could make nothing of a bad part, or that her voice was not 
adapted to the music, we cannot say, but Mademoiselle 
Angiolina made no hit in the /taliana, 

‘Miss Rafter’s appearance wins at a glance the favour of the 
spectator. Her face is most beautiful and most expressive. 
It is, in reality, one of the most faultless faces we ever saw. 
The’ brow is exquisitely arched, the eyes are dark and pene- 
trating, the nose feminine, and the mouth full with meaning. 
To this add dark hair and a well-turned head, and you will 
have some notion of Miss Rafter. But Miss Rafter does not 
improve this beautiful face by certain grimaces which she too 
frequently exhibits when she would show the reflection of 
some joyous emotion. We fear that Miss Rafter has been 
learning ‘to laugh musically, i. e., in conformation with in- 
struction in vocalization, and that she has lost nature in her 
smile; or it may be that she coerces joy in its seeming, and 
then her face labours into pleasure. We advise Miss Rafter 
not to smile so preposterously ; half her smile would do much 
better. Her face has ten times the beauty when she looks 
setious, Miss Rafter’s figure, like her smile, is disimproved 
by art. The enormous padding which she wears in the rear 
of ‘her garment gives her the appearance of stiffness, and 
entirely spoils the grace of her walk. Let these be reformed, 
and Miss Rafter will have to thank us. 

Miss Rafter’s voice is a true soprano, of a clear and brilliant 
rather than a sweet tone, but’ capable of great variety of ex- 
pression, It possesses power and extent, and is managed 
with considerable art. The fair vocalist, though evidently 
labouring against nervousness, produced a favourable impres- 
sion with her first‘song, and as she proceeded and gained con- 
fidence, obtained the heartiest cheers from all parts of the 
house. Of Miss Rafter’s success there can be no doubt, and 
we are pleased to record the triumph obtained by the fair 
debutante as we think it fully merited. There are, however, 
two drawbacks to Miss Rafter in her singing, which we will 
merely hint at now, lest we may have been led to draw a 
wrong conclusion from one night’s performance. Miss Rafter’s 
voice seems deficient in flexibility. The passages she gave 
were not rendered with ease or distinctness. It need hardly 
be noted how indispensable flexibility is to the female vocalist. 
The second objection we have to make to Miss Rafter’s sing- 
ing is one of a graver kind, though, fortunately, more super- 
able: it’ is the tendency to exaggerate every feeling, and to 
give emphasis to every note and every word. Now as this 
system belongs to no other than the French school, we take 
for granted that Miss Rafter received her musical education in 
Paris, or from some French professor,’ If she be not French 





taught, we are sorry such unnecessary endeavours. after. effect 
should have grown of their own growth in indigenous soil, 
We ‘have been particular with this lady, because we feel 
assured that she possesses undoubted talent, and we would 
not wish to behold such talent deteriorated by errors that 
might be so easily amended. We shall watch Miss Rafter’s 
career with great interest, and trust we shall ere long be 
enabled to report favourably as to the evil diagnoses we have 
mentioned. 

Mr. Charles Braham achieved one of the greatest triumphs 
we ever witnessed on the operatic boards—a triumph solely 
due to his vocal powers, since his histrionic attempts were 
those of the veriest novice that ever trod the stage. We cannot 
aver that Mr. Charles Braham is positively awkward, for his 
deportment is gentlemanly, and his gait is natural; but he 
cannot move on the stage without committing some solecism 
against art; and in the management of his arms he is not only 
deficient in grace, but in everything approaching to the com- 
monest action suitable to the word. Ofcourse all this may be 
attributed to an entire ignorance of everything connected with 
dramatic motion ; for it must be remembered that Mr. Charles 
Braham had never appeared on any stage prior to Monday 
night, a fact sufficient to entitle him to the most gentle for- 
bearance. That he should have appeared on the. boards of a 
metropolitan theatre under such circumstances, cannot stand 
exculpated from censure ; but having heard Mr. Braham, we, 
among others, are contented to trust to his future improve- 
ment in the histrionic art, and for the present, to satisfy our- 
selves with his vocal excellence. 

Mr. Charles Braham’s voice is one of the most exquisite 
tenors we ever heard; clear, liquid, vibrating, and rich in 
quality. It seems a purely natural voice throughout the 
entire register, not a single note having the semblance of 
being formed by art. It extends in the chest voice to A, or 
perhaps B flat, while the falsetto gives it an extent upwards 
as high as E or D. The voce di testa blends with the voce di 
petto in a manner we never heard surpsased by any tenor, and 
this at once informs us that, however natural Mr. Charles 
Braham’s voice may appear, or however devoid of artifice we 
may feel his singing to be, no small amount of skill must 
have been expended to bring the organ to such perfection. 
Though wanting in the magnificent and overwhelming volume 
of tone that rendered his great sire’s voice the admiration and 
astonishment of the world, Mr. Charles Braham’s voice 
reminds us forcibly, both in quality and mode of use, of his 
father’s. It has the same suavity, the same mellowness, the 
same unacquired pathos, the same peculiarities of expression 
and style. Such a voice is indeed: a most welcome addition to 
the stage, and such a’ voice has long been wanted in our 
theatres. Mr. Charles Braham, from the reasons above stated, 
cannot expect to shine in grand opera for many a long day, 
but in such music as his renowned father excelled in, even in 
the height of his career, we may look for the lawful successor 
of England’s greatest tenor. 

Mr. Charles Braham took the audience literally by surprise. 
A week back he was almost unknown, or recognised as a 
pleasing tenor, and no more. On Monday night, after the 
opera, he may be said to have found himself famous. His 
success was brilliant in the extreme, and the applause conferred 
upon him far surpassed that of any vocalist who has been 
heard at the Princess’s Theatre, He was encored in his first 
duet with Miss Rafter, and twice in the ballad, “My boy- 
hood’s love,” which he sang with the most delightful taste and 
with exquisite beauty of tone. The calls for him and Miss 
Rafter after both acts of the opera were loud and enthusiastic, 
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and the announcement of the repetition of the opera every 
evening was received with volumes of cheers. 
Mr. Weiss excelled himself in the part of Frantz. It was 
the first time we had seen this talented singer in a serious 
character, and he has raised himself tenfold by his per- 
formance in the estimation of the public. His two ballads 
were given with much feeling, while his splendid voice told 
with powerful effect in the bacchanalian song already noticed. 
It remains only to say that the band and chorus, thanks to 
the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Edward Loder, were highly 
efficient. We have, indeed, seldom attended a performance 
so thoroughly excellent in all respects. 
The ballet of Esmeralda has been re-produced with much 
splendour. 
Mademoiselle de Roissi, the prima donna from the 
Academy of Paris, is announced, and will shortly appear in 
Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, Anna Bolena, and other popular 
serious operas. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT PLYMOUTH. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


A sRILurant concert, given by Mrs. Harvey, came off on 
Thursday evening last, when the following attractive pro- 
gramme was presented, which the Plymouth public responded 
to with a very liberal feeling :— 

PART I. 

Trio In E major, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
Madame Dulcken, Mr. Willy, and Herr Hausmann 
Notturno, pianoforte solo, Madame Dulcken F 
Song, ‘‘Ciascun lo dice,” from opera La Figlia del 
Reggimento, Mrs. Harvey . . . . . . 
New Valse Brilliante, “‘La Pluie de Perles,’”” Madame 

Dulcken . : : 2 is ° ‘ ° - Osborne. 
Song, “The Irish Emigrant,” Mrs. Harvey . e - Barker, 
Morceau pour le Clavecin (composed, 1688), Madame 

Dulcken . ° ; ° . ‘ . ° 4 
Grand Duet, pianoforte and violin, (Oberon,) Madame 

Dulcken and Mr. Willy . i ; 4 - Benedict and David. 
Cavatina, ‘‘ Qui la Voce.” from Opera I Puritani, Mrs. 

Harvey . . . é é ° ° ° Bellini 
New Song, “Out of Town,” (We are going to the Country, far away 

from Belgrave Square)—the music arranged by Mr, John Parry—Mr, 

John Parry. 





Hummell. 
Chopin. 


Donizetti. 


Scarlatti. 


PART II. 

Grand Trio, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Madame 

Dulcken, Mr. Willy, and Herr Hausmann . * « Mendelssohn. 
Carnival de Venise (new), Madame Dulcken 3 - Schulhoff. 
Cavatina, ‘‘ Robert, toi que j’aime,” from Opera Robert 

le Diable, Mrs. Harvey . . ° . « Meyerbeer. 
Il Tremolo, on an Italian Air, Madame Dulcken Chas. Mayer. 
Song, ‘‘ Waiting for thee,” Mrs. Harvey Clem. White, 


Fantasia on Scotch Air, violoncello, Herr Hausmann Hausmann. 

La Cracovienne, brilliant Fantasia, Madame Dulcken Wallace. 

Grand Scena, ‘‘ Come per me sereno,” from Opera La 
Sonnambula, Mrs. Harvey Bellini. 


Grand Duet (new), violin and violoncello, Mr. Willy and 
Herr Hausmann . ° ° ° % - Wallace. 

New Work, “‘ Our Native Land!’ In three short volumes, (From Julius 
Czsar to Queen Anne). Written by J. W. Roe; arranged by Mr. 
John Parry—Mr John Parry. 

The trio in E major—pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by 
Madame Dulcken, Willy, and Hausmann—went remarkably 
well : indeed, I never heard the three artists play with greater 
effect. 

Mrs. Harvey, whose appearance was greeted with loud ap- 
planse, sung ‘“‘Ciaseun lo dice,” from La figlia del Reggi- 
mento, charmingly. She seemed somewhat nervous at first, 
but finished the air with great brilliancy and effect. Indeed, 
this young lady only requires to be heard in the metropolis to 


able concert singers of the day. Her upper notes are remark- 
ably clear, while the lower ones possess great depth and pathos. 
John Parry was warmly welcomed from all parts of the house, 
and was universally called on to repeat his new comic song, 
entitled “Out of Town.’ People seemed quite delighted 
with the humour this talented artiste threw into every point of 
his composition. Mrs. Harvey’s song in the second part of 
the programme, a very beautiful ballad by Clement White, 
“« Waiting for thee,” was well sung, and the fatigue of the 
artiste alone prevented a general call for an encore. Wallace’s 
duet, by Willy and Hausmann, was deservedly received with 
enthusiastic applause, and was a brilliant and artistic perform- 
ance. John Parry’s song, ‘“ Our native land,” finished the 
evening’s performance, and I believe had the wishes of the 
audience been consulted, he would have sung all night. As 
it was, the concert did not terminate until long after one 
o’clock. 

The performances at the theatre have been devoted this 
week to its pit and gallery frequenters, the Drunkard’s Chil- 
dren and Susan Hopley having been played every night. I 
was present at the performance of the latter piece one evening, 
and was prepared for all the absurdities of a melodrama of the 
lowest Vincent school, but was agreeably surprised at seeing 
some very touching and good acting by Mrs. Phillips, in which 
she was ably supported by Davis, Stirling, Emery, and his 
wife. Added to these were Mrs. Watson, Miss Horncastle, 
and Aldridge, who all came in for their share of applause. 
By the bye, there was a scene painted by Mr. Channing, ‘A 
village churchyard by moonlight,” worthy a Stanfield or 
Grieve. Indeed, the piece appeared to me to have had an 
enormous sum of money expended on it. Judging by the 
crammed state of the upper boxes, pit, and gallery, it must 
have brought plenty of ‘grist to the mill.” On Friday, a 
new play by Mr. Hughes, a barrister, called It’s all for the 
Best, was presented. It boasted of language of no mean 
order, but I should say more suited for the chamber than for 
dramatic representation. Indeed it possesses great merit as a 
literary production, and the story must be familiar to you in 
Blackwood. From the author residing in the town, and hold- 
ing a high position in society, it attracted a good box audience, 
who testified their favourable impressions of the drama by 
frequent and well deserved bursts of applause.—T. E. B, 





ORICINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROGRESSIVE CADENCES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Dear St1r,—In Mr. Barnett’s letter in your number for October 7, you 
have the Abbé Vogler’s scheme for the derivation of the scale from C in 
the major mode: and of the major-and-perfect, the minor-and-perfect, 
and the minor-and-imperfect common chords. 

Mr. Barnett proceeds by saying, “that the minor scale, by a similar 
process, is produced from the major, and a fresh series of triads ‘are 
found to emanate from this new scale; among others, the superfluous 
triad, or extreme sharp six, which your less ‘ dry and matter-of-fact’ theo- 
rists are not able to trace to any scale at all!’” Now as Mr. Barnett’s vin- 
dication of the Abbé Vogler is avowedly incomplete, inasmuch as the 
limits of his letter did not allow him to go into detail, perhaps he will 
have the kindness to go into detail in respect of the minor mode, in 
another letter, in order that he may show how all the other triads are 
produced. 

Yours, truly, J, Mouingvx. 
22, Hope Street, Liverpool, Oct. 16, 1848. 


MR. BUNN AND THE LEGITIMATE DRAMA, 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Stx,—It is a well known proposition amongst chess players, that a 
looker-on takes a much more clear and comprehensive view of the game 





establish a permanent position of high rank among the fashion- 





of chess than the players themselves. Now I do not desire for an instant 
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to compare the very petty paper war between Messrs. Bunn, Anderson, 
and others, to anything so dignified in itself, or so creditable to the 
parties concerned as a game of chess, but I think, as « disinterested and 
impartial observer, it is just possible I may be able to offer a few remarks 
worthy of their consideration. 

I cannot see what necessity, or what circumstances there were, to 
justify Mr. Bunn’s first letter. The accusation was not brought against 
him by the public ; but as you, Sir, most truly remarked, was nothing 
more than a senseless clamour from a few interested and mistaken indi- 
viduals. Every man in his senses knows very well, that, although Covent 
Garden is one of the finest opera houses in Europe, it is not only not half 
so well adapted for dramatic representations as the Haymarket, Lyceum, 
&e., but is, in fact, totally unjitted for such a purpose. 

But supposing circumstances. had rendered an explanation necessary, 
was it fair and just to misrepresent Miss Faucit in the manner Mr. Bunn 
has done? That gentleman received no little sympathy when he was so 
grossly ill-used by a singer of eminence a year or so ago; but his con- 
duct in leading the public to believe that Miss Faucit had demanded 
twice as much as she did, suggests an epithet too evident to render it 
necessary I should use. Mr. Bunn has been, and is now, a great favorite 
with the public: they admire his talent and energy, and will, I have no 
doubt, give him the support at Covent Garden he so truly deserves ; but 
they cannot fail to regret the course he has pursued in this foolish con- 
troversy. As for Mr. Anderson, I would suggest that the next time he 
feels it necessary to appeal to the public, he should endeavour to imitate 
the temperate language and dignified tone of Miss Faucit. The letters 
of “ Philo-dramatis,” ‘An Old Actor,” &c., have had no other effect 
than that of keeping the flame alive, and have not done much credit 
either to their motives or their understandings. All parties are surely 
more or less in error. Would it not be better, therefore, that the sub- 
ject should be dropped. 1 have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, C.E.C, 

October 17th, 1848, 





PROGRESS IN CADENCES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World), 


Sir,—It was my wish to treat my Essay on the Construction of Fugue 
in as simple a form as I could: I followed, however, no previous writer 
on the subject. In order to explain the harmonies of the fugues, I wrote 
three pages on A, Vogler’s system of chords, and stated having done so 
in the Preface of the work. There is not a single instance of “ Mixing 
up,” as it has been termed, throughout the whole book. I have at- 
tempted to give laws that explain the writings of the great masters. If 
I have failed in this, no one has more reason to regret it than myself; 
but hitherto no one has grounded an objection to the work on tenable 
arguments. Indiscriminate condemnation, or rude epithets, such as 
“arrogance,” “conceit,” puffing off,” prove only one thing!—but this 
cannot affect to be an argument. In my next work, I shall by no means 
be bound to a certain routine I underwent in Germany, for I have not 
been living twelve years in idleness since I left that country; and I trust 
to be able to show, that I am no less a worthy follower of the Abbé 
Vogler’s theory, because I venture to extend its usefulness, especially in 
the minor branches of the art, which farther require a set system, when 
they will be found to be of greater importance to the student and com- 
poser than is generally supposed. I am, Sir, yours obliged, 

FrencH FLowers. 

P.S.—Next week I will point out a few theoretical errors into which a 
gentleman, who appears averse to order, has of late fallen. 





DEBUTS AND DEBUTANTES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sir,—I am surprised, dear World, that you should consider Miss Julia 
Harland (as she is called) a novice. If having seven or eight years experience 
on the stage constitutes one, then, undoubtedly, she is not else, having de- 
buted in America, as Julia in the Hunchback, and played many such parts, 
as wellas singing both there and in many of the provinces, and in London, 
at Sadler’s Wells, where her husband, Mr. Hoskins, is still acting. I dont 
write this to take away from the lady’s merit, but in justice to other 
debutantes, whose first appearances are compared with hers; the opera 
she is playing in having been performed by her before. Yours, dear 
World, a constant Subscriber from the beginning. 

[This comes of young ladies appearing under false names. We can- 
not follow debutantes under ail their specious phases.—Ev. M. W.] 


AMATEUR SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
Str,—Could you inform me through the medium of your valuable 
Journal, whether there is any Amateur Society in or near the city for the 








practice of full instrumental overtures, symphonies, &c. By doing so, 
you will much oblige, Sir, your most obedient servant and constant 
reader, Zn Yu Xs 


[Will any of our subscribers reply to this >—Ep. M. W.] 





THE BENEVOLENT CHOIR FUND. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

S1r,—I have heard that there is a society lately formed, called “* The 
Benevolent Choir Fund,” for the benefit of cathedral singers, and that a 
Mr. Gray is the secretary. Are you aware whether I have been rightly 
informed, as I should be very happy to do all in my power towards fur- 
thering the interests of so good a society. I should feel much obliged 
by your publishing this letter, should you not be able to inform me 
yourself, Yours, truly, C. Lonerorp. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Her Magsesty’s Private Banp.—A great improvement 
has been effected in her Majesty’s private band by the engage- 
ment of M. Santon as first violin, and Mr. H. Hill as principal 
viola. This is a step in the right direction. The selection of 
music performed during the past week at Windsor Castle has 
been of more than usual excellence, consisting principally of 
selections from Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. 

Sacrep Harmonic Soctety.—The first rehearsal of Elijah, 
under the direction of M. Costa, took place in the large room, 
Exeter Hall, on Tuesday evening, The new conductor was 
greeted in the most enthusiastic manner on his appearance in 
the orchestra, and the performers, after a protracted rehearsal, 
expressed themselves unanimously of opinion that the Society 
would now, for the first time, take up its proper musical posi- 
tion. We are informed that a large increase of subscribers has 
already taken place, amongst whom are the Bishop of London, 
and other eminent and distinguished persons. 

Royat Acapemy.—It is rumoured that the Royal Academy 
intends to exhibit only the pictures of it own members.— 
(excluding the pictures of better artists, is one way to draw 
attention.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS: 


MR. HOWARD GLOVER 
Begs to inform his Pupils, and the Public in general, that he has 
RETURNED to TOWN, and will, Resume his Professional duties at the 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ACADEMY, 21, SOHO SQUARE, 
on MONDAY NEXT, October 23rd. 


LONDON 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIBTY, 
EXETER HALL, STRAND. 


PRESIDENT, REV. G. ROBERTS. 
On FRIDAY, November 3rd, will be Performed HaNDEL’s sublime Oratorio, 


THE MESS H. 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS :— 
I s B R 








M s I c a, 
MIs Ss DOLBY, 
MR. s I M 8 R BEBREVE Ss, 
MR, LEFFLER, 
AND 
MR. H. PHILLIPS. 
Leader ~ - Mr. H. BLAGROVE. 
Conductor - Mr, SURMAN. 


The Band and Chorus will consist of above’ 500 Performers, Anew and 
improved Orchestra has been erected. 

Tickets, 3s. each; Reserved Seats in the Gallery, 5s.; Central Reserved 
Seats in the Area, 5s.; in the Orchestral Galleries, 1s. each. To be had of 
the Principal Music Sellers; of Mr. J. Borman, 3, Leadenhall street ; Mr. 
Cahan, 371, Strand, next to Exeter Hall; at the Offices of the Society, 376, 
Strand, and No. 9, Exeter Hall. 

The Subscription to the Society is #1 1s. per annum, or for Reserved Seats, 
numbered, £2 2s. Each Subscriber will be entitled to 7’wo Transferable 
Tickets to each Subscription Concert. P 

Choral Societies wishing to obtain the Vocal and Instrumental Copies as 
used by this Society, should order of their book or music seller “ Surman’s 
Exeter Hall Edition,” or send their orders direct to the offices of the Society. 
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THEATRE ROYAL DRURY ‘LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S 


ANNUAL. ..SERIES .OF, CONCERTS, 
F.O RB: O.N.E’ M-O-N T He OW LY. 


M. JULLIEN begs leave most respectfully to announce thathis ANNUAL 
SERIES of CONCERTS will commence on 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd, 1848. 
and continue for one month. é 

During the recess, M. JULLIEN has endeavored to perfect those improve- 
ments in the re-arrangement of the Theatre which were honored with so 
much approbation last year, and trusts that the convenience and the comfort 
of the visitors will be found, during the present season, to have been studied 
in every possible way. ‘An extra number of Private Boxes ‘have been made, 
the whole refitted, and the Entrances rendered more, commodious, while 'the 
Promenade has been considerably augmented, decorated, and eted, 
The warming and ventilating, generally so much neglected in, buildings 
devoted to public amusement, eve been entirely re-planned, and every por* 
tion of the Theatre cleansed and painted. In short, M. Jullien trusts that 
these arrangements and the general improvements effected since his last 
series of Concerts, will render these Entertainments still more worthy of that 
pa tronage hitherto so liberally bestowed on them. 

The Orchestra will be conducted by M. JULLIEN, and, as usual, include the 
first-rate talent. In addition to the many established favorite Solo performers, 
who are acknowledged fo be unrivalled in Europe on their different instra- 
nients, several other Artistes, new to the English public, will have the honor 
of raking their first appearance during the season, 

In order to give the greatest eclat to the performance of “ GOD SAVE 
THE QUEEN” onthe opening night, M. Jullien has expressly arranged 
that National Anthem. for 

FIVE DISTINCT BANDS, 
Caorus, and ORGAN, and has, through the condescension of the Command- 
jing Officers of the Regiments of the 1 he Guards, obtained permission for 
the assistance of their splendid Military Bands, viz. :— 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Ist Life Guards, under the 
direction of Mr. Waddell. 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Royal Horse Guards Blue, under 
the direction of Mr. Tutton. 


The Band of Her Majesty’s Grenadier Guards, under the}. 


direction of Mr. Schott. 


AND 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Coldstream Guards, under the 
direction of Mr. Godfrey. 
THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
will, therefore, on this occasion be executed by the extraordinary combination 
of the Full Concert Orchestra, 
THE ABOVE FOUR MILITARY BANDS, 
WITH CHORUS AND ORGAN. 

On the First Night will be performed, a Grand Selection from Meyerbeer’s 
Opera, “ LES HUGUENOTS” (now so popular in this country), arranged 
expressly by M. Jullien, and including,—the Overture—the Choral of Luther 
—the Romance—Piff, Paff, Puff—the Rataplan—the Grand Trio—Tu m’aime 
—the Benediction of the Poignards—and Grand Finale, embracing all the 
chief beauties of the composer’s chef d’auvre. 

The Programmes during the present season will embrace the Classical 
Compositions of the great masters, and some of the finest works of Beethoven, 
Gluck, Mozart, Weber, Handel, Hadyn, &c., be presented. In addition to 
these, M, Jullien has labored to produce a variety of novelties of a lighter cha- 
racter, amongst which, as a companion to the Swiss and English Quadrilles, 
he has composed 

A NEW PRENCH QUADRILLE, 
Founded on the National Airs of France. Also several NEW POLKAS, 
WALTZES, &c. 

In order to give as much variety as‘ possible to the Concerts, M. Jullien 

has secured the services of ; 

MISS MIRAN, 

the distinguished Contralto Singer, for whom several New Songs. have been 
composed. 





PRICES OF ADMISSION, 


Ot. i arma me IY 
Promenade and Boxes . . ° o? O° 0 
Private Boxes . : y 3 é 010 6 
Ditto ie oy) mreres te ° 110 
Ditto ‘ ° 1a 


The doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Concerts commence 
at Eight precisely, i terminate before Eleven. 

Full particulars will be duly announced, 

M. Jullien begs respectfully to state that the Theatre being let for a Winter 
Entertainment, the Concerts can only continue for One Month, 


SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 


MISS ADELAIDE ALEXANDER, 
AND , 
MISS HARRIETTE ALEXANDER, 


Have the honor to announce that they will give their first 
EVENING CONCERT, 
ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER’ 241n, ‘1848, 
To commence at Eight o’clock.’ ©’ 





VOCALISTS. 

Miss SARA 
Miss A. ALEXANDER, Miss H. ALEXANDER, 
Miss LUCY PETTIGREW, 

, DZMAAQITI & 

Miss EMILY BADGER. 
Mr. G. GENGE, Mr. MATTACKS, 
Mr. J. GREGG, 


AND 
Mr. H. PHILLIPS. 


INSTRUMENTALISTS. 
Pianoforte, : iss BINFIELD WILLIAMS. 


Guitar, - Miss EMILY BADGER, 
Pupil of Signor Giulio Regondi, 
Harp, - Mr. PREDERICK CHATTERTON, 
Harpist to H. R.'H. the Duchess of Glouc ester, and to the Courts of France 
and Belgium. 


Conductors, Mr. MAURICE DAVIES & Mr. STOCKING. 


Gallery Tickets, 1s.; Hall, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.—To be had of the 
Misses ALEXANDER, 1], Great Prescot Street, Goodman’s Fields, and at the 
Institution. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 


The Committee have the gratification of announcing that Mr. Costa has 
accepted the Office of Conductor. 

An improved Orchestra has been erected, which will ullow of a considerable 
in the ber of performers. 

The Concerts will commence on the Ist of November, with Mendelasohn’s 

Oratorio, ELIJAH. 

The beginning ofa new season affording a favourable opportunity, persons 
desirous of becoming Subscribers; are requested to apply at the Society’s 
Office, 6, Exeter Hall, between Ten and Five o’C!ock ; or to Mr. BOWLEY, 
53, Charing Cross. ‘ 

The Subscription is One Guinea, or for Reserved Seats in the Area or 
Gallery (for choice of situation in which a preference will be given.to early 
applicants), Two Guineas per annum, . The average number of Subscription 
Concerts in each year since 1844 will be found to be Eleven. 

THOMAS BREWER, Hon, See. 














ns N TS 
MUSICAL DECLAMATION, 


By Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS, Vocalist. 

This Book will be found particularly useful to the Members of Choral 
Societies, and all early Students of Sacred and Secular Music, enablin 
the Pupil to practise for a considerable period without the aid of a Master, an 
gaining sufficient knowledge to render Lessons afterwards of tenfold the 
value they might otherwise become. , 

s. d. 


Price to Subscribers,in Boards . . 2 6 
To Non-Subscribers . . ‘ - 8 0 
London: Published by J. SurMAN, 9, Exeter Hall, Strand ; and. can be 
had also of Mr. H. PuiLuips, 35, Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


MR. FRANK BODDA ; 
Begs to inform his Friends and Pupils that he is in TOWN for the 
WINTER SEASON. 
42, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE. 








Printed and Published, for the —— at the “ Nassau Steam Press,” by 

WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex ; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be ad , post paid. To be had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street, and at all 
Booksellers.—Saturday, October 21st, 1848, 














